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(‘i WILL NOT LISTEN TO A WORD AGAINST HER!’ CRIED ROGER, JUMPING TO HIS FEET, AND BOILING WITH PASSION.) 


“WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


a 


CHAPTER XII, 


Mas. Piomuer had not been twenty-four hours 
vat sea, had barely **Gozo,"’ when she 
assumed her old manner, and impressed Sara 
-once more as companion and confidante. 

She told her of all her doings and sayings 
and her friends’ sayings during her trip on 
‘shore, and, when she had exhausted her news, 
Histened with unusual patience to Sara's en- 
I7gs wns a quod thing thay: canes by 

“Tt was a came by, 
exclaimed ; ‘‘and Roger Hyde is said to bea 
splendid soldier. He did good work in Egypt 
when a mere boy. He is charmingly good- 
looking, and so amusing, but as wild as a hawk. 
He His old 





bank, and she means to marry Roger when 
her old man drops off his perch,” 

“Dies, you mean ?” 

** Of course! For she knows that Roger will 
come in fora large fortune. He is his uncle's 
heir. Meanwhile she keeps him, as it were, a 
dog on the chain, and throws him a look ora 
word now and then. I hate to see a hand- 
some, p young man the slave of a 
creature like that. He is the talk of the 
place, the laughing-stock of the garrison.” 

‘** Bat yoa have had slaves yourself?” said 
Sara, boldly. 

“Yes, of a sors. Mine were comparatively free 
men, and used to come and go, and had some 
holidays, and I never hoarded one up in a 
cold-blooded way with the intention of some 
day making him my second husband.” 

** Did you see her—I mean this lady?” 

“* Yes, in her carriage. Jast outside True- 
fitt's, with a poor old creature in a fur coat, 
bolstered up beside her. She has golden hair, 
dyed, of course—and was probably at Truefits’s 

he is most. shamefally 





“And ia she handsome?” ingnired the 
cther. 

“Yes, with a cold, carved face, that looks 
as if it were carved ont of marble—large, icy 
grey eyes, anda big woman, splendidly dressec. 
The out of her gown was something to see. { 
wonder who is her dressmaker? I would give 
@ good deal to know!” 

‘* And you say she has great inflaence over 
Mr. Hyde?” 

‘‘ Inflaence is a poor expression. You may 
have read of that new thing called hyprotiem 
iu the papers. It’s more like that. She can 
make him do anything, jast as if she had 
thrown him into a trance, and told him he was 
& cat, and to go and catch mice. He is nothing 
more than a will-less automaton! He cannot 
call his soul his own!” 

**Poor young man! He seemed quite diff-- 
rent to that. It washis nerve and will that 
saved us in the streets,” exclaimed Sara. 

‘* Yes; but she was not there. Had she 
beckoned him from a corner or a doorway he 
would have turned and left you to your fate!” 

“TJ don't think go,”’ very firmly. 

“You don’t think so," examining her 
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curiovely. “ My good’ Saré, be advised by prsied me home from Tadia in the capahity — ail has « & drerel “ome: aang them ; 
me, Put that romanti®me@ting ont of your | ut what y Ime = bl —— bl = ail 
head, “and @on’t think ‘of him at afl; No ye there two p's ih capacity? No, I} > “ion sofry té hear that 


good can come of it. He is handsome, | 
he is fast. 
of life. He bas a furious temper, as you 
may expect from his znddy locks—very pretty . 
hair, I grant you. He is the heir of a most 
malifmant, but enormously rich old man, who * 
has made a fortune in tallow, and who is fuliy 


“ttetermined that his nephew shall merry rank. 


No matter about money, appearance, or much | 


else, but rank—rank—rank !”’ 


“Then he does not know of Mr. Hyde's , 


friend out here?” said Sara, demurely. 

‘No. If he did he would bs ont in the next 
steamer! He would go to the War ‘Office— 
or out of his mind; but Pam Stra he' will | 


know ere long, Some kind friend? ig?éérthin 


to tell him.” 


Tn default of anyoné ‘Mra, mer 
had secretly madeup b is Kind 
fciend would Be herself. Shekiéw Sle Robert 


Hyde, and ‘ad ‘pa: ous 
and heavy ahitiers iertiee take 
swallowed 
ments. 

Mere. — . Roger's ensiver, had’ pute upler ! 
éye-giase, looked at Her ifeoléntly; ws #he 


“Btood on Truéfitt's steps, 


She did not know wh t je 
and’ that fook should 6 ‘ oe 
coat her Réger Hyde ; an@ Mrs. Piatmimer te 


He is not in your own ‘rank | 


hag and a ‘small ‘portmantean, plaée 


' thoughé not.” 

“Maid and compsnion. She was well re- 
commended to me in Calcutta, and I have 
found her most satisfactory in every respect, 
She can do hair, mend lace most beanti- 
fully, and read aloud pleasantly,” She! 
paneed, 

“ Eb; Sara | What else shall T-eay?” 

‘' Say that I am a gond nurse in illness,” 

se aa ply nurse in illness, patient, energetic 

. Eh! Willthat do?” 
or olleatiy ‘Whank ‘you « thousand 
times!" 


| “ And'thet I ‘hope she may mect witha 
omfortible ‘home, I'may as well put that 


in ba and it pte mt pueda i 
you ve ‘as she 
| received (ora ete it-im en envelope, 
Fw wag g- stone to her a £ 
Fy¥oni' the: strastion*tnie: would, 
procure, she” wonld 'proseonteher 1 


his champagne ‘and ph rer was cinta the Beary of her Orn tact. 


6antions beférehand. ‘Ones in Victoria basin, 
MBondon Dodke all’ her" béxes packed—all'her 
ackages “réldy ‘for “@isetubatkation—Mra. 
jummer paid “Her ten eveteigns; shook 
Vhande, wished “her ‘60d bye; and giving over 
er luggsgé’ to ‘an ‘agent, Had her ie 

ain & 


herself What she Would be"#ble"to""pitifeh! this “hunsom,‘wnd''dtove ‘away, Und Bara Wwas Vote | si 


any, out a B6od HetiOn’ Fone | 


“And the tame time | 


a good 
“Sara Parr had taken #he #iéieuré’ of > | sottage, 
.  ‘ebate. 
‘Lontion'the would wave bmg oe ‘the dice Was she to do ? Oould her friend 


‘oqnTWtPéts’s - chaf&eter, “Olice « luntled 
néWer *htnk’ of ‘her again. 


spportunity—when they a tal 
fashitmabdle tady. 


alone. “Weil,'\at'any rate, ahavhad ten: 
feos #@nd-about thirty 
ware -intw- 
Where-aeas"Wiieto go firety-and a 


was Her * ee recommend her to quietand: ‘heap | 
a 
dHuracter ‘and reference ‘f#0m! this aaghty, } 


gings ? 
“Yes, His mother had a very neat, respec- 
/table\place within two miles of the dooke, 


“ What'fre ‘you going t6 do’ with yotitelt  When'he had done his work and got leave 


when we arrive,’ vr toe 
cénzent on ‘board, I 
day. “Tan wing to a al Métropole: to 
fiieef my sister,‘and I can #HAré heF maid.” 
“ ¥es—I—I ‘shall look" 
‘sittation, and F'Hépe you 
® recommendation and & 
“ Recommendation ! Yes, “aerita . 
Reference ! ‘that is another\hiitter. T shall’be 
nere and there*and in 


London, 
Paris, Scotland, Still, Ian give *you"my }* 


brother-in-law's address,” 

“I suppose you know no one likely to be 
requiring & maid?” 

No Howshould I? You forget I come 
from Calcutta; and, besides. your hairdress.- 
iug would not do for town. You domine very 
weil, bat I have shown you, and there are no 
end of new ways. You will have to take les- 
sons. Youcsn mend, Can you make?” 

“No, Iam afraid not. I can learn.” 

‘‘ Yes, by serving your time, I am afraid 
you will be only eligible for a cheap place, 
with some mild old lady in the coantry,” eaid 
Mreé. Piummer, frankly. 

**That would sait me exactly, if: the mild 
old lady were in town.” 

‘“What! ‘you wish to live in London?” 
looking st her with keen soratiny. 

** Yea,” 

**T should have thought’ you had had & dose 
of town.” 

“At least I'll try wad like London,” she 
‘anewered, with determination. 

‘You have some reason for wishing to live 
there?” 

“T have.” 

“ Aad is that all you ‘are going to ‘tell 
me? 

** At praesent, 
to tell you more. 

“It ig mysterione—mysterions, Sara Parr. 
Get'me my blotter and the ink that I may 
write you out what is called a" chit’ in India, 
anda character at home.” 

Afd taking a sheet of her best.trested paper 
she began’ to geribble, and’thén fo'read aloud. 

Sure Barr, the bearer of this, had sccom- 


If we meet'apain I promise 


‘at “once for a | 
ae pive'me | 





ern ee ee ce me 


riby initial {would take her there himeelf, if ‘she wodld| ‘The!"¥iew« 
2 "ighe‘aike@*Gne | 


weit for him, He would not be long.” 


hours éheand Benmore were rolling es 


“met! ; 
. Nes she Dad@not a notion’ panne 
Bhe- was what wasealled ‘too superidr’? for 
that. | 
‘<*You' and me, Miss Parr}! is varygded 
friends,” he said, in thé fainess of his *ituple 
sailor heart, ‘I néevérsiwesP@itl *took“my 
fanoy Tike you. Ifyou wud "tiother waste hid 
it off, maybe——” 

‘Mr, Benmore, your mother has nothing to 
do with me, except ad & “lodger,” she inter- 
rupted quickly. “I am going to tell you a 
secret, and throw offsmy disguise, I am \not 
a servant in reality. I am: a well-educated 
lady, and I have come home from India, 
secretly, in the way you have seen, to. try and 
find out something about my pedple. You and 
I have been friends. You will. keep my 
secret?” 

‘\ Yea,” regarding her for a moment itt un-, 
speakable astonishment. 

“ And promise not to breathe a word of it, 
even to your mother?” 

* T promise,” he returned, rather roefnl!y. 

*‘T have been all my life at sohcol in India 
up in the bills.. My father is a riéh'man. He, 
lives in London. He won't allow meto come 
homs—he has not seen‘me for ‘sixtéen years. 
He won't write to me, hear ‘from*me, sup: 
port me. He forbids me to letve India. I 
have come to London under an’ nséamed 
position, and mésan to discover for myself 
the reason of ali this.” 

*s You are a plucky girl—you have ié in‘your} 
face. “I wish you good luck wish ailmy hears. 
I thought all atone you were a touch above us) 
4+and above Mrs. Pinmmer; too. She's a, meat 
one, with all her diamonds. She only gave the 








still be as-you have elways ana my cuaie 
friend. I-want one badly.” 

* Ay, I will; and there’s Jack Benmore's 
hand on it, And here's home; and there’s the 
old lady peeping over the blind. Sie knew the 
| Penguin was signalled from Gravesend, I'll go 
bail. Won't she stare when she see me arriy. 
ing with all that laggage, and @ young lady in 
tow!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. Bermore was considerably amazed at 
the article her son bad brought her this 
voyage—not a parrot, nor ® Persian cat or a 
mongoose, but a woman—" a lady,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ who pay well.’’ 

Mrs. Benmore, a sharp-faced old woman, 
very trim end tidy and talkative, with an 
aggressively false brown front, and » somewhat 
red nose, became immediely all smiles, and 
conducted Sara to her chamber, paid the cab- 
man, and sent her upa cup of tea, exousing 
herself froth-farther attendance, as she wanted 
to‘have aalkewith her son—her dear Sammy | 

Sara?wasiot sorry to be left alone. She 
closed #he@oor,emeved her hat—the one che 
had Mought°tesheWiteh Mr. Richard Lamb— 
anal -baving™ window, sat down to 

creature comfori, 
|| which -etasnd eot@saiwens= in piace of &.man’s 


aR reom was. emits galarsky parlour, 
bat aR meget ‘Bhe=walls were 





-| shillings a week. for room and baard— 


the} pspered/ with the-boards were 

Boouredpiind in co wae 

a aquare of-darnedseaepet. ere was a small 
ottWeawe 


iron Beditead ; a! cheat. 

‘Brood a looking. gl 

| and simmed mp 
“outside 


rs, on which 
yand a wash- 


‘the farnitnre. 
comprised, apparently, 


‘+amiles‘and miles ofelates \ahd.dbimneys; the 
She waited, of course, and in a couple of} 


air wawemok yvthe eky w hesvydeaden grey. 

“What a change’ pp tienen ncuron view 

rom! her window P10 NEE Ss — 
7 





8 Calling’ to “ene another 
entcss ae valley re ‘was thesulien roar of 


"Dis alae gees 6ther Own seeking, and she 
‘mastabide by her ehkoice. 

“ Chole 1*-.she’ repeated, angrily. “*T had 
no'choice. Iwas’ bound to come!” 

“Presently she finished her tes, bathed her 
face, arranged her hair and dress, and des- 
cended toa gaudy, stuffy. little sittirg-room, 
in which Benmore and bis mother had been 
having @ long téte-d-téte. 

He bad painted the new ledger's prospects 
in glowing colours. She was a rich young 
lady come to see after her rights, with grand 
relations in Londo.” So much for his capacity 
to keep a secret. 

“Then I can't ask her less than twenty. five 
the back 
top zoom,” 

“< What does Jessie, Caye pay 2?” 

“ Oh, she—fiftteen shillings.” 

“J think .you bad, Detter ask the same, 
mother,”’ 

“No. .Whyshowid I? One is.only a work- 
ing milliner, and finds is. bard to pay even 
that ; the other is rich. Why, it’s dirt cheap. 


Look/at-the price of, meat! .To bs.sure I give 


fish) pretty often, _Why,.a. good steak is- 


héeenpence,”’ 

“ Bat on buy frozen meat,” said her simple 
son. , ; 

“*¥es; and dear enough it is, And look at 
b eoal and. gas!” 

“T. -koow;» but Miss Parr bas. naj much 
money new, ‘it’ 3 all to come; so you must let 
hhér down easy. 

» Well, ’Heay.a-pound ; Icar.’t go.no lower 
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than that. Andere shejs,” rising and emiling 
oheequiously, aud offering » chair. ‘* We were 
just talking of you, mtes.. And I waa esying 
yo Sam that if you could manage to pus ap 
with our small bores ard hamble ways I'd be 


proud to have you. My teru:s, inclusive for | 
} in the way of housekeeping, but spent ber resolved to get rid of them beth—yas, bosh. 


pourd and lodging, ie ove pound « wees.” 

“Thank you,” said Sara. ‘I think that 
would eait. me very well. I am not ai wii 
rich, a8 Mr. Benmore: wili have told you, and 
at present economy id an object,” 

“ This, don’t include cleaning boots and hot 
water, mind you. Breakfast, tea, bread and 
butter, and an egg; dinner, meatand potatoes, 
or fish; tea, bread and baiter. anc, maybe, a 
lettuce, or a few cockles. I caliit a liberal 
teble for the terme,” said Mra. Benmore, with 
wuch complacency. 

“It will do very weil indeed, thank you,” 
murmured Sara. 

‘Well, we are just going. to have a.susck 
now. I have a supper ready, as I expected 
Sammy. 
and some etesk, Sammy is very purtial xo 
tripe, ain’’ you, Sam?” 

In the dining-room—asmell, gloomy apart- 
ment, looking ous on a. water barrel and a 





pemcepsnpmpamanamnen—% § 


capable farmer's daughter, who would have | brought home some dainty, such as fruit, or a 
brought him some money, and been able to cake, or a couple of crabs for supper. 

manage the dairy and poultry—ay, and the; When he departed there was anew gine. 
w bole establishment !. Ingtead of which young : Altbongh Mra. Benmore had aesured him thus 
Mira. Cave barely knew a cabbage from # she would be kind to Jessie, aud would taka 
coalifiower, and could do nothing whatever: great cara of Miss Parr, she had georetly 





days in trimming herselt very amart bonnets Shedid not believe in Sera Parr’s coming 
sud arranging flowers in the sitting-room; fortune. Ste had no faith in her future; bas 
whilst her husband moaned about the place she kept her opinions to herself until Sammy 





There's & dish of tripe.ang onions | 


| @amoe.e valuable help, so much so that Mrs. | 


and talked about. his ancestors, instead of 
being up and busy in the present. 

Hea lived amidst the glories of the past. The 
natural resuls was nos jong in coming. Bad 
seasons, borrowing, mortgages, soon swept 
away the very last acre from the last of the 
Caves; and he died in a wretched lodging in 
Plymouth of a broken heart. 

His widow and daughter, aged ten, went up 
to London—the. former fuil of hope, trusting 
to mskea livelihood by her old trade. She 
was just. barely able to support herself and 
Jessie, for her ‘Shand was out,” her ideas old- 
fashionad. 

Jessie, however, sezved her time, and be- 


| Cave—ever of @ sanguine temperament — 


oistern—the. cloth was laid, the gas torned , 
on, and as they took their seats smosber person ; 


came into the room—a very delicate-looking 
girl, wish pretty timid eyes, and a stoop. 

«Oh, Jessia, how are you?” ssid Benmore, 
jumping ;up as he spoke, 
been since I saw you?” 

‘* Better, thank you. 
gone !"” 

‘Ay, in the daytime,” amended his 
mother, harshly ; ‘‘ but it is as bad and worse 
at nights, It keeps me awake far worse than 
the cata on the tiles.” 

“Misa Cavs—Miss Parr,” said Benmore, 
anxious to divers the conversation. ‘ Miss 
Parr come home with us, Jessie, from Cal- 
cutta, and she is going 40 stop » whiie with 
inother. I hope yousnd she will, hit. is off," 
and he glanced appealingly at the mew comer. 

‘“‘Tamsure we shall!” said Sara, impui- 
sively. She had taken a fancy to her feliow- 
lodger on the spot. Bbe pitisd her, she looked 
so ill, and yet she was so young and pretty, 
and andoubtedly, she was snubbed and set 
upon by Mra. Benmore. Wonld Mrg. Benmore 
prove another Mra. Cock? No, she was not 
like her; she kad no social aspirations. All 
her mind was riveted on her bank-book, and 


‘How have you , 


My cough is almosé , 


uctuslly set up a small shop on her own 
account; and here she sérvygied on for two 
years, fighting sgainat poverty aud bank- 
xuptoy, and finally suconmbed, Jeaving Jessie 
nothing in the world,to live by bus ber needle 
and thread. 

Jessie was an expert workwoman, and com. 
manded good wazes—a pound aweek, She 


was head milliner in &® popular East-end , 


establishment, where the customers had 
gaudy tastes; and many of Jessie's worka of 
art might be seen on penay steamboats cn 


| holidsysand Sundays, or enlivening the pro- 


on Sammy ; ficst on her savings, then on her | 
| plang to the milliner before she bad known 


soa! She was a miser, while he was aa open- 
banded a8 most, sailors:are. 

She liked Jessie Cave wall enough. She 
Was aweat- tempered and gantle, never rejoined 
when sharply scolded, and never: murmured 
as ranoid bniter, stale fish, and weak tea. 


Also her fifteen shillings, came in presty | 
| that. 


regular; bus Jessie was in bad. hesith, con- 
sumptive, 


face, 


Death was already written on ker | 
How would it be when abe was unable | 


to ply her: trade, and waa sbhrowa ont of ber | 


Bituation ? 
Every day that event.camemearer. Every 
day poor Jessie's eyes were. brighter, her 


breath shorter, her cough more incessant ;.and | 
supposing Jeseie Cave was sbrown upon her | 
bunds, a bed-ridden beggar, that would be a | 


nice state of affairs! And Sam had rather a 
weak epot for Jessie, Next voyage he made 
she wonld get rid of her quietly, by. hook. or 
by crook, although she had been with her for 
eighteen months, and. was no, trouble: and 
good psy—at present. 

Jessie and Sara beeame excellent friends in 
less than ® week. Women’s friendships are 
often of rapid growth, and they.even confided 
in one another. Jessie's was a sad,atory, the 
story of an orphan, 

She was literally alone in the.world. Her 
father bad been a farmer in Devonsnize—an 
offshoot of a good but decayed old ateck, who 
had fallen from their former estate to yeomen, 
and subsequently to poverty, 

Mr, Cave,.Jespie’s father, was e& dreamy, 
indolent, impractical man, who had married a 
pretty mjlliger from Plyronth; instead of a | 





spsct at Battersea-park on band days. 

Jessie was qnies and retiring, and made no 
friende. She was considered “stuck up.” 
Sie did not frequent theatres or music-halls, 
and she bad no young man. 

The truth was, the state of her health made 
her lethargic and silent. She did her work 
mechanically irom week's end to week's end. 
On Sundays she went once a day to a gloomy 
old City church that smelt like a vault, and 


all her affections were beatowed on a pet} 


canary—the bane of Mra, Benmore’s life, she 
said—with its horrid noise, ard the desire 
and despair of all the cats in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Sara Parr told all her history and ail her 


her ten deys, and enlisted her warmest in- 
texrest.and sympathy. 

‘‘I know you will succeed,” she said. 
‘You have.adacky face. You will be a rich 
woman yet, and have your rights.” 

“TI hope so; bat lam. not very clear about 
Time will tell. Sofar I have had no 
success,” 

She had made her way to 999, Haton-place, 
only to discover the whole house shut up, 
the shutters. closed, and to be informed by a 
dirty charwoman {from the area “thai the 
whole family waa gone,abroad for six mouths, 
and she could not teli where they were.” 

Meanwhile, she must earn some money, 
and go into. service; but she pat off this by 
Benmore’s special requeat, auiil the Penguin 
had taken:her departure. 

He paid Sara great attention, took her to 
the Tower; to Madame Taseand's, to the park, 
all, of which were delightful sights to. the 
Tndian-born girl, Twice he escorted her and 
Jessie. fo the theatre, and they eat in the pit 
sod sucked oranges, and.laughed and wept, 
«nd thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 

In @ conspicuous place in a conspicaous box 
Sara descried Mrs, Plummer, surrounded by 
« gay,and fashionable warty, brilliant with 
rouge end diamonds. She cid not see her 
former, maid, bgt then the maid was in the 
pit, and not sitting in the fierce light that 
beats mpon the stage, box, 

Whilst Benmore was at home the house- 
keeping was comparatively liberal, the butter 
was fair, and the fish wag fresh, and he often 


j had sailed. 

| The girl had no photographa, jewellery. or 
good clothes she knew, for she bad locked. Shea 
had also examined her pures. If contained 
nearly thirty pounds. When that was gong 
where was Miss Parr going ta ges ynore ? 

i Shewas a'handsome girl, and Saray had 

| taken a fancy to her. He would marry her 
if he was lot alone; and, supposing he dil, 
what would be the good of a penniless, useleaa, 

, fine lady wife, who could not serub the floore, 
or cook the dinner, aud would probabiy wit on 

|® chair all day reading a novel, anc expectiny 
to be waited on, and fed, and housed jaet lika 

a lady? 

Oh, no! That would be 2 poor bargain for 
‘Sam Benmore, and was out of the question as 

long as he had @ wise and carefol mother. 

There were several good matcbea she had 

for him “in her eye,’ notably Fanny Price, 

the only daughter of Price the publican, at 
| the Taunder and Lightning public. She was 
smart and buxom, and,partial to Sammy, and 
| sometimes looked in on bis mother of « San- 
day evening. 

Ste wonld have a good fortune down, and 
the goodwili of the business at ber father's 
death. Indsed, there was noreavon why Price 
should nos take & steady young man like Sam 
; into partnership, auc Sam might cut the sea, 
}And Sammy had savings, though he was 

wickedly extravagant, bringing home 
| delicacies, treating the girls to the theatre, 
‘and baying a new cage for Jessie’a canary. 
| For a fortnight after Sam’s departure she 

did not show her hand, and there wag no 
difference in their daily life, save thas themeals 
, were squalid and insofficient, and there was 
a painful skimpiness in the matter of coal and 

ag. 
. Sara was taking lessons in hairdressing 
from » hairdresser in the Strand, and prac- 
tising on Jessie's tresses when she was at 
home. Jessiehad also given her ons -or two 
' excellent Jossons.in millinery. She could now 
‘line a laaé or bonnet as well aa & professional. 

This is one of the tests of an amateur, and 
i where they fail. Sie could make bows, and 

put on velvet binding, and proved an ap* papil. 
| §he was very anxious to bs an eficient 
i maid, to get a place in the higher circies, and 
| especially to procure @ situation in the neigh- 

bourkood of Eaton. place or Hasou-square. 

| Ladies who lived in that part of tie world 
lexpected their sabigaila nod merely to look 
jgmart, bat to know their business, and Sara 
{was rapidly becoming an excellent milliner 
‘and hairdresser. 
| §he made an expedition to Lombard-sireet, 
'and saw one of the clerks at Mossre, Dombey 
'and Sons. Could he give her any information 
about Mr. Paske, and when he might be 
| expected home ? 
, “No, not just then. 
, could inform her was eut. 
| another day?” 

‘ Yes, she would,” she answered, decisively, 
| Meanwhile..sbe pat an advertisement in 
jthe Daily Telegraph and Morning Post as 
j follows, having: cougulted Jessie Cave, and 

exhibited Mrs, Plummer’s recommendation 
with some pride. 

Toe advertisement ran as follows :— 

‘‘ Lapizs’ Maip,—Respeotable yonug person 
wishes situation in gentieman or nobleman’s 
family in London. Good hairdresser and 
miliiser. No objection to travel for a hort 
time. Can be well recommended by former 
migtress.— Address §. Parr, care of Mra. 
Benmore, 17, Harriet.sireet, Tower Hamlets.” 

When Sara read the above in print in the 
Morning Post she felt a glow of pride, and as 


The gentleman who 
Would she call 
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if half the battle were won already. The same 
day she paid another visit to Lombard-street, 
oon interviewed a spare, severe-looking gentle- 
man, who said “‘ he was pre to give Mr. 
Paske's address if she would state her name 
and business.” (Mr. Paske had been fore- 
warned, 

Thies she firmly declined to do. She had 
business with him only. and could not state it 
toa third party. So she was politely bowed 
away, and shown out through a big swing 
door, with her mind in a ferment of indigna- 
tion. 

Never mind, said common sense, he cannot 
run away altogether; he must come back to 
Eaton-place some time. Everything comes to 
her who waits. 

She now took an omnibus home, her 
thoughts filied with her recent repulse, It 
was crowded, and she was so tightly jammed 
in between two fat people that she had the 
greatest difficulty in getting out her purse to 
pay her fare. 

When she was taking off her hat upstairs 
she put her hand in her pocket, intending to 
lock up her money, forgetting a warning she 
had received. 

She had twenty pounds in her pocket, and 
her character too. People from India, not being 
used ever to carry money about with them, are 
careless and forgetful at home, and have no 
experience or dread of pickpockets, and have 
been known to leave their purse on shop- 
counters aud walk ont, or in cabs, or at rail- 
way stations, and never miss it. 

Sara planged her hand into her pocket, and 
‘found it empty! Not even her pocket hand- 
kerohief was left. 

Her heart stood still. It was not only her 
money that waa gone—all but five pounds in 
® five-pound note, that she providentially had 
left at home—but what was of far more im- 
portance, her only recommendation, and she 
had no means of replacing it. 

She did not know Mrs Plummer's where- 
abouts, and that feather-headed lady had given 
ber no address. There was an address on her 
character ; bat,alas ! Sara could not remem- 
ber it. All she could recall was ‘‘ South Ken- 
sington,” and South Kensington is a large 
place, 

What was she todo? She flew downstairs 
with a white face, and reported her loss to 
Wira. Benmore,who received the news in & sur- 
prisingly unsympathetic manner. 

‘‘Served her right ! No one but a mad 
woman would carry her money about with 
her in the streets, and, above all in a bus, 
What else could she expect but to be robbed. 
Chance of recovering it? Send tothe police ? 
Yes, if she liked. She might as well write to 
the man in the moon! The money was changed. 
Her papers torn up long ago.” 

Poor Sara had but small appetite for 
her weak tea and stale bread and batterine. 
What was she to do ? 

She had but five pounds in the world, and 
she owed a week's lodging, and some fifteen 
shillings tothe professor of hair-dressing. 

She consulted with Jessie, sitting on the 
bed in Jessie’s attic, and Jessie told her to 
xeep up her heart. There were far worse mis- 
forsunes. 

She was not penniless. She (Jessie) would 
think over her affairs that night and try and 
make some plans, 

Things generally looked brighter in the 
morning. The next morning the early post 
brought no less than four letters addressed 
to Sara Parr—letters in thick, square, enve- 
lopes, with monograms; and each of the writers 
st these missives requested her to repair to 
their houses, at certain stated hours, in order 
10 be interviewed with respect to her suitability 
a3 & lady’s maid for the writer. 

Alas! alas! Of what use were all these 
promising replies to her advertisement? How 
conld she present hergelf for a place without a 
reference } : 





CHAPTER XIV. 


In spite of Jessie Cave’s meditations over- 
night Sara’s prospect as gloomy ag 
ever. Mrs. Benmore was as sharp-tongued to 
her now as to Jessie, and Sara's pale cheeks 
took a pinky tinge of mortification when she 
was abruptly asked,— 

“Well, young woman! And may I ask what 
yon are going to do, and how you are going to 
find bread to put in your mouth, and a roof 
over your head? You must stir yourself” 

“You are qaite right,” she answered, 
quickly, ‘I shall make some fresh plans this 
very day.” 

“Ay; and when you make them bear in 
mind that your room above is let from 
Monday week.” 

‘Yes, Mrs. Benmore, I shall not forget," 
forcing herself to speak with quiet composure, 
and having finished her meagre dinner she 
rose and left the room. It was a lovely after- 
noon in the end of May. She felt a yearning- 
like thirst for s breath of pure air, and a 
glimpse of grass and trees, instead of a smoky 
atmosphere, and a view of dirty brick walls. 
She sat pondering over plans in her own 
room, and then she went out and paid her 
debt to the hairdresser, and waited to walk 
home with Jessie from her place of business. 

“You have not thought of anything have 
you?” she asked her anxiously. 

** Yes,” taking herarm, “and I'll tell you 
of it to.morrow.” 

“Why to-morrow?” She inquired in 
surprise. 

‘* Because we have a whole holiday, and I 
am going to have a happy day foronce. Iam 
going to give you a treat, you and Dicky, the 
canary. You have never yetseen the English 
country, only your hills of pines, and tracts 
of sand in India ; and I know you long, as I do, 
for a breath of fresh, pure air, I am country- 
bred, and this smoky city has killed me. Oh, 
Sara! if you could see our Devonshire lanes, 
deep and green, the green fields, full of sleek 
cattle, and see the faint blue line of the sea 
on the horizon, and smell the honeysuckle and 
primroses and hawthorn ! 
see it all again! I never shall—never, but in 
my dreams. If I could even be buried there 
instead of some filthy, crowded city church- 
yard.” and tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Don't taik like that,’ interrupted her 
friend, “bat tell me your plan for to- 
morrow,”’ 

“We will rise early, and buy some buns 
and hard-boiled eggs and a bottle of milk, take 
a bus to Waterloo, and go down to Hampton 


| Court. We can ramble about between that 
| and Bushey Park all day. i 


Dine at an inn, 
and o»me home on the river by Richmond, 
Kew, and Twickenham.” 

“Delightful! Bat won't it cost a great deal 
of money?” 

“Eight shillings at the most; and what is 
eight shillings to pay for one happy day—to 
lie on the grass under the horse-chestnuts, and 
listen to the booming of the bees in their 
blossoms, and to make believe that we are 
never coming back to Harriet-street or 
London! ” 

‘‘What! indeed?" echoed Sara recklessly. 

The two girls carried out their programme 
to the letter. They rose early, and asked the 
slavey to give them each a oup of tea. Mra, 
Benmore need not grudge it, said Jessie. She 
won't have to feed us for a whole day. They 
made their way to Hampton Court, and 
wandered through the galleries and the maze. 
At last they came to anchor under the trees in 
Bushey Park, and, having disoussed their buns 
and eggs, prepared to discuss something still 
more important—their plans. 


“‘ Sara,” said her friend, ‘‘ I have been think-|and there 


ing hard about your fatare.” 

‘“‘And your oat—?” supplemented Sara, 
eagerly, 

‘No matter about ‘mine, I have a short 
fature in thie world. I know that I am 
dying,” looking wistfally at the shining land- 
BCApe. 


Oh, if I could but: 


= No, no, no,” said the other, in a choked 
ioe. 

“* Yes, yes, yes,” in a low, patient tone. “ Do 
not be . Ido not think I fear it. I did 
once,” with a long shivering sigh, at the 
memory of the dark hours. ‘“‘ Bat now the 
dread seems to have died. I pray it may not 
come back, and I shall have rest from the pain 
in my side ; the constant struggling to keep up, 
and from life which offers no happiness, and 
which has become a burden.” 

“Oh, Jessie! and you are my only friend 
over here,’’ said Sara, with a quiver in her 
voice. ‘ You cannot leave me.” 

* And you are my only friend. Listen, Mrs, 
Benmore is tired of us both; of me, because 
she is afraid of my dying in her hands, a 
pauper; of you for fear Sam Benmore would 
marry you. So let us make a virtue of neces. 
sity, and leave her.” 

** Yes, but for where?” 

** One of, my hands knows of a double bedded 
room at four shillings a week—a great chance, 
Let us take it, and move inon Monday. We 
can feed ourselves far better than at Mrs. 
Benmore’s, and for far Jess. You pay one pound 
and I fifteen shillings. For thirty-five sbilli 
we shall live well, only we must not venture to 
spend that.” 

“I have only three pounds in the world, 
Jessie. Do you think I will live on you?” 

‘No. You will pay the rent. You will do 
the housekeeping and cooking; and you will 
have millinery from me. So that—that— 
some time or other you will be able to earn as 
much as I do.’ 

The two girls lay under the trees, talking 
and turning over this plan in their minds. It 
was quite feasible, and Jessie, who was the 
woman of business, said,— 

“This is Saturday. We move inon Mon- 
day. There is nothing about notice on either 
side, in our agreement with Mrs. B——. 
She will be angry. She would like to wring 
every shilling from you first; bat she shan’t. 
Money is important to us,and I'll bear the 
brunt of her fury, as I have often done; and 
now let us go back and go. I can’t say home. 
Oar attic will be that, I hope.’’ 

‘*Yes. I'll make it smart, with some things 
I bought for my lodging at Shirani,” said Sara. 
“I have a clock, vases, some books, a table- 
cover and bedding, for in India that is never 
provided.” 

“ And I,” said the other, a kettle, a frying- 
pan, and saucepan ; some plates and cups and 
saucers, and a pair of tongs and a bellows. 
We shall do very well indeed for the present.” 

Yes, and what of the futare? They went 
back to Waterloo Bridge by steamboat. It was 
& raw evening—a treacherous May night. The 
river fog got into Jessie's langs, and rushed 
her down the road to death months before her 
time. Had she worn a respirator, and thick 
shawl, and been indoor by sundown ! 

Mrs. Benmore opened the door herself, 
candle in hand, nightcap on head; the gas 
was turned off at the meter at ten o'clock, and 
it was now half. past ten. 

‘80 you have come home,” she said. “I 
scarcely expected you. I won't have such 
goings on in my house. You must bundle out 
both of you, at once."" She meant by Monday 
week. ‘This is a place for quiet, well-con- 
ducted, people,” her tongue sharpened by a 
——< toothache, her eyes inflamed by a 

. neat. 

“a ae giad to hear it, Mrs. Benmore,” said 
Jessie, hoarsely; ‘‘and since you say we are 
to bundle out we will leave on Monday 
morning.” 

“Yes, giving a week's rent instead of 
notice. Mind that!” 

‘‘Not a penny! You have given us notice, 
is no agreement between us on 


either side,” 
Mrs. Benmore was prepared to fall upon 
her in one of her faries when Sara said, 
sternly, — 

* Yes, [am a witness, Mrs. Benmore, and 
you have no case. If you are troublesome in 





any way or abuse us or annoy us I shall go 
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to your clergyman, and make a formal com- 
plaint. I know you wish to stand well with 
him. I advise you to accept the inevitable, 
and to leave us in peace.’ 

‘I'll acoept none of your insolence,” she 
said, with unabated raze, ‘‘and I'll give you 
each ® Summons!" she shrieked. ‘ Lady, 
indeed 1" 

Bat the doors upstsirs were closed, and 
she was talking to the wind ; and next morn- 
ing she was calmer, and thought better of the 
matter, and on Monday they removed their 
effects, paid her das, and bade her a civil 
good-bye. 

Well, she had lost two lodgers, and a clear 
profit of one pound s-week. Ske brooded 
over this fact for half-an.hour, and then she 
came to the conslusion that they were a good 
riddance, when she took Sammy and con- 
sumption into her calculations, and she cheer- 
fally put up once more her card in the window, 
“ lodgings to let."” 

The two girls moved in. Their new 
quarters were in @ poor part of the city, not 
nearly as genseel as Harrist.street. A coater- 
monger lived below, and a laundress had the 
drawing-room, of what hai once been the 
abode, say early in the seventeenth century, 
of some merchant prince. The stairs were 
dirty and crowded with children, bat once 
within their own room there was cleanliness 
and peace, 

Sara arranged everything neatly, while her 
companion went to her work, and by the 
time she returned to a tea supper she scarcely 
knew the place, her friend had worked so 
hard. She had nailed up prints, hung cur- 
tains, unpacked and put away their, clothes 
in an ancient wardrobe thas leant against the 
wall on three legs for support. She had been 
out marketing, and with the advice of the 
laundress bad known where to procure a 
quartern losf, batter, and “pen’orth” of 
milk, some cold ham, and a head of lettuce. 
Sbe had laid in coal, candles, matches, soap. 
She had bought a teapot, and some rough 
dusters, and a low, second-hand chair for 
Jessie, and the evening paper, and, alas, she 
had made an enormous bole in a sovereign ! 

Jessie's delight well repaid her’ for her 
extravagance, and this was the beginning of 
many happy evenings. 

Sara read aloud, whilst Jessie did odd jobs 
in millinery and gave her lessons; and during 
the day Sara would go West and stare into 
shops, and make liitle sketches, and bring 
hhome many new ideas ‘‘in her life.” She 
mended their clothes, marketed, cooked and 
kept the accounts—such poor little accounts, 
and now and then they treated themselves to 
& trip to the country on Sanday. 

September came, and with the first falling 
Isat Death, who had long stalked Jessie, 
seized upon her. She attribated her cold so- 
called to a severe wetting she had had. 
Nevertheless the truth dawned upon both 
girls, with a flash of inexpressible anguish, 
that this cold was but the beginning of the 
end. Jessie's health now failed suddenly and 
completely. She had had to give up her 
situation, and her welcome pound a week was 
& painfal loss. Her employers could not 
afford to pension sick hands; times were bad, 
money was scarce—how scarce with these two 
girls cannot be described. Jessie with the 
death damp on ker forehead, the death-glitter 
in her eye, would sit propped up, pinning 
bows and ribbons for Suara to sew in hata. 
She still had « little ontside work from a firm 
that sold cheap articles— trimmed hats, two 
shillings,” so there was not much margin for 
the milliner—twopence a hat and her own 
thread. 

She had grown so feeble; but still she 
struggled passionately against the cold tide of 
death creeping up ever higher and higher to 
drag her away from life and her friend. 

It she could see her beyond the reach of 
want it would be less hard to die; if her love 
could avail anything—bat it had been useless, 
as vain and useless as her life. 





The days dragged on, and she little stock 
of money sank with Jessie's strength. 

Often Sara was on the brink of deapsir. If 
she were in India the sisters of Mrs. Giasher 
would help her, bat she had noi @ friend in 
all London, not Mra, Benmore, not Dombey 
and Son—no one. 

Jessie could not sit up. Even her scanty 
earnings ceased. (The rent was three weeks 
overdue.) She baa fonght hard against being 
quite bedridden, bat the poor effors had to bs 
given up. 

Sara knew her way well to the nearest pawn- 
shon. Nearly all their belongings were there 
—Jessie’s gown and hat among them, for she 
had said,— 

“J shall never need them again! And, ob, 
Sara! Sara!” she ecbbed, “it is weak and 
foolish of me to mind, bat when T go I must} 
have a pauper's funeral! I shall bs buried in; 
a shell—two feet down—among the great bed 
of nettles in the corner of Ss. David's grave- 
yard! I oan see the place!’ and she 
shuddered. ‘I meant to have kept mother's 
wedding-ring to pay for my barying, I cannot 
now,” she gasped. ‘‘ We heave had no bread 
since yesterday, no fire for two days. I can. 
not let you perish too. Take it!” 

“T ghall lay it out on flowers. They say 
they pay. It may bring us lack, Jessie, dear ! 
Things must mend.”’ 

And, as she apoke, the door opened, and the 
good-natured laundress came in with a large 
cup of tea and a piece of buttered toast. 

The girl in the garret had not bsen down for 
two days; the other was going fast. They 
took in no loaves or milk now, and were in 
arrears with their rent. It is the poor who 
are good to the poor. 

Jessie swallowed the tea thankfally, but 
pushed the toast to her friend, who had been 
regarding it with wolfish, ravenous eyes. 

Sara divided it in two parts, and ate her 
share like a starving oreatare. Yes, Mrs. 
Coombe could see that. 

She offered to sit with Jessie whilat her 
friend went out to the pawnshop. 

She had seen the ring, and appraised it, and 
said,— 

‘* Don’t let i¢ go under seven-and-sixpence. 
It's thick, good gold. Don't let them do you.” 

And Sara, putting on her shawl—her hat 
was in pawn—sallied forth. 

When the ring was gone, when this seven- 
and-sixpence was spent (it was owed, for that 
matter), what were they to do! 

If she could only get sewing or teaching, 
how willingly she would work, and how hard— 
for a mere pittance, for enough to keep soul 
and body together. But no one would employ 
her 


She had tried shop after shop; she had 
appealed to half the small tradesfolk within a 
radius of three miles, She would give theic 
girls music and singing lessons so cheap—she 
had been well taught. But these were mere 
needy creatures. Trading was a drug. And 
she was so thin and pale and shabby. Her 
boots were burst; she had no gloves, she was 
gaunt with hanger 

One indulgent fishmonger’s wife, strack by 
her pathetic eyes and imploring words, had 


‘* Well, there’s such a heap of impostors 
going about, there is no knowing. Bat if you 
like to come in and give us a tune and a song 
in the back parlour I'll not hinder you, and 
we can judge what you can do.” 

A tune! a song! Still she made a great 
effort. Sha strack a few chords on a dread- 
fal old instrament, and endeavoured to sing 
“Home, sweet home!” she, who had never 
known a home, The very first word stuck 
in har throat; no sound would come, her voice 
was gone. She was dumb. 

“ Well, why don’t you strike up? Sing 
something lively !"’ said the audience, consist- 
ing of the fishmonger's wife and her two half- 
grown daughters and a neighbour. 

“T cannot,” she faltered, in a whisper. 





“ Ab, another of your impostors ! Since you 


can't sing you may just walkout. There's the 
door, miss!” 

“Madam, I am starving! If you wouid 
give mea bis of bread—a crust even——” 

‘“*No, not a crumb. You have your story 
pat!—they ali have. Stay, who do you 
belong to—who are your people? Even if Il 
did employ you. who is to speak for you?” 

No one. Here xa the rock that. stood in 
her way alwsys. No respectable people would 
employ her to eew or to teach—withont a 
reference ! 

(To ve continued.) 


MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


“ Tent me the truth, doctor,” Miss Graham 
whispered, tremulousiy. ‘“Is it life—or— 
death ?” 

“IT cannot deceive you,’ he answered, sor- 
rowfally, ‘I would advise, if you have any 
affairs of this life to settle, that they be done 
atonce. You cannot see t0-morrow’s sunrise 
unless Heaven performs something like & 
miracle. I am constrained to tell you the 
truth. Is thers anyone you wich sent for?”’ 

“ Yes; my lawyer,” she said, falteringly, 
and named him. 

When Mr. Hope entered the room he found 
Miss Graham failing very fast. 

As he had supposed, she sent for him to 
draw up her last will and testament. 

She left all her wealth without reserve to 
Vesta South, and directed that the girl, who 
still. lived and soffered with s broken heart in 
her bosom, should inherit her entire fortune, 
and it was left to the lawyer to search for the 
girl—fiod ber and reinstate her in Miss Gru. 
ham's deserted home. 

The next morning the papers all rang with 
the announcement of the death of ‘‘ Misa 
Graham, the beautifal society belle,” as they 





THE 


termed her. 


Eric Stoddart heard it with a start of dismay. 

** It was wellfor me that I discounted that 
cheque for five thousand last night,"”” he told 
himeelf, exaltantly. 

Meanwhile Vesta, all unconscious of the 
manner in which fate had provided for her, 
was battling with the great question of life— 
what should she do to earn her own living ? 

Oae place afver another she sought until she 
had exhausted all the marked places she had 
on her list in the newspaper she carried. 

T woplaces seemed especiully providential, and 
at both places they seemed well impressed with 
the lovely, dignified girl who bore the unmia- 
takable sign of the inberent breeding of a lady, 
and were jast on the point of concladiag 
arrapgements with her when in both instances 
a note was handed them—asa mysterious three- 
corned note, and in both cases she was dis- 
missed curtly und promptly from their 
presence. 

When this had occurred a third time Vesta 
was greatly puzzled. She felt convinced that 
the mysterious notes that had made their 
appearance had in some way affected her. 

Vesta made her way back to her friend, and 
informed her, with a barst of tears, of the re- 
sult of the day’s search. 

** Never mind ; you will have better luck to- 
morrow, my dear,” deciared the gentle old 
lady, kindly. 

Ab, how gratefal Vesta waa to her for those 
words of sympathy ! 

The morrow found her at the station, wait- 
ing eagerly until after the train came iv. 
Then—as Dora failed to appear—she resumed 
her weary task of the day before. Bat in 
every case, while she was speaking, the three- 
cornered notes made their appearance ; and 
then, without one word of excase, the people 
turned from her with hard, cold facea and 
harsh voices. 
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Vesta felt certain that these notes were in 
reference to herself, Bot when she mentioned 
it to Mrs. Blake that lady scouted tke idea. 

“It ia simply a coincidence and nothing 
more, my dear child; you magnify trifles,”’ 
she declared. 

But when Vesta came back the third day 
with same strange story, Mrs, Blake wondered 
if there could not be something in it after all. 

“Inquire the next time, my dear, if the 
note has any reference to youreelf,” she 
anegested. ‘Ii really does look strange. 
Have you any enemy in London?” 

“No;” repliced Vesta, ‘I am a perfect 
stranger here,” 

But suddenly as she spoke she remembered 
James Bruce, and his threat that he would 
drive her to come to him yet—he knew a way. 
Should she tell Mrs. Blake of it? No, she 
could not bring herself to mention it. 

A fourth day resulted in the very same 
experience, and the mysterious notes put in 
their appearance regularly wherever ehe wens, 


damaging reference to hereeif, 


The girl was in despair. Should she tell 





the darkness hid her from his view; then 
sigh fell from his lips—yet he could not have 
told why he sighed. Perhaps he thought of 
what might happen in the life of his little 
danghter when he was no more, 

Meanwhile Dora hurried on with fleet foot- 
steps, but ere half of the distance was traversed 
she became quite bewildered. She could not 
tell whether he had said turn to the right or 
the left at the first corner she came to. 

She turned to the right. Alas! for poor 
Dora! She had made a pitiful error. 

She traversed some distance ere she dis 


covered her mistake; then she turned back to 
| retrace her steps, and in doing so she ran 


directly into the arms of a young man coming 
down the street, 

‘* Ah!” he cried, stopping directly in front 
of a lamp-post, and looking admiringly into 
her pale, frightened face, “‘ what a pretty bird 
to be flying so far away from its cage at this 
time of night! Whither are you bound, my 


| angel?” 
Vesta was qnite sure now that they held some | 


i 


Mrs, Blake sll, or battle silently and slone | 


against adverse fate? No, shecould not bring 
herself to mention Bruce’s name. 

Was this what he meant by his terrible vow 
—to forcs her to come to him, or starve ? 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Wen Dora Saville recovered from her 
swoon, which lasted several hours, at the 


‘* Dora drew back, white with terror, for he 
had stepped deliberatsly before her, barring 
her progress. 

“* Step aside, and let me pass!” she cried, 
antingly. ‘‘How dare you insulé a young 
ady in this manner?” 

“Insalt!” he oried, with an uprosrious 
laugh. ‘‘ That is a good word to usee, upon 
my honour! Girls roaming about at this hour 
of the night shouldn’t call it much of an ineult 
if a fellow accosts them. Egad! they rather 
like it. That's what they want—what they 


| are looking for, you know, my dear!" 


He had grasped her arm as he spoke, and 


station, she found the telegram which had | was looking down with great admiration into 
Veasta's name signed to it awaiting her, stating | 


that she had gone on tc Sonthampton. 

No pen could portray Dora’s intense grief at 
the state of affaire—Vesta alone in a strange 
city, homeless, friendless, panniless. The 
picture brought to Dora's mind the keenest 
dismay. 

How she lived over the time that intervened 
until the next train-time she never fully re- 
membered afterwards. The long journey 
seemed like a nightmare to her. 

Dora made the change of trains in London 
for the remainder of her trip. little dreaming 
aa she crossed the great, busy metropolis to 
the Surrey side how near poor Vesta was at 
that moment. 

When she reached Sonthampton it was 
nearly midnight, urd the great city. lay asleep 
in night's embrace, watched over by the pale, 
silent moon and golden stars, 

Whers could she go until the morrow’s light 
—what should she do? Nowonder Dora was 
bewildered, and bitter tears welled up from 
her eyes as she thought of Vesta’s awful 
terror when the previous night had settled 
darkly around her. Where bad the poor girl 
gone without a shilling in her pocket ? 

Dora was wise ; she inquired of an old porter 
where she could find a respectable lodging- 
house near by. 

The man directed her to one 8 street away. 

“ Are you all alone, miss?" he asked, touch- 
ing bis cap. 

“Yes,"’ said Dora, timidly, hesitating a 
little before answering. 

‘*The reagon I ask, miss, ia because I have 
a daughter of my own sbout your age. She 
lives out in a little village near here, She is 
motherless, poor soul! I—I should not like 
to have her come to this place alone, and at 
night, For her sake I should like to know 
that you reach the place I have dirested you 
to in safety. Can I senda policeman with 
you?” 

‘*Ob, no, thank you. I shall be sure to 
find it sil right,” returned Dora, nervonely. 

Like sil young girls she had a great hesijancy 
about being seen walking along with a sturdy 
guardian of the pexce lest the pasvera-by might 
imagine she was in his custody onder arrest. 

“Tf you follow my directions carefally you 
cannot miss it, miss,” said the porter, touch- 
ing his cap to her. 

He watched her with kindly interest until 





the girl's face. 

A terrible faintness seized Dora. She quite 
thought she shonuid fall down dead at his feet. 
Her brain was whirling. She could feel her 
heart suddenly stop beating and the life blood 
stand still in her veins; but with a mighty 
effort she controlled herseif. 

“If you are a gentleman, you will allow an 
unprotected girl to pass,’ she sobbed. ‘ Let 
me go!” 

‘One doesn't often come across a bird-of- 
paradise,” he cried, ‘‘and when one does, I 
vow he'd be a fool to let her go. You've the 
prettiest face ITever saw! I propose that we 
get better acquainted. You'll find me a 
rattling good fellow, pretty one!" 

A scream broke from Dora’s lips—a shrill 
soream of the wildest terror. 

“Hash! curse you!” hissed the fellow. 
**Do you want to arouse the whole tewn? I'll 
pey you back for this with a vengeance! 
ri—" 

The sentence never was finished, for at that 
moment a young man, who had come ont of 
the dark shadow of an adjacent cigar shop, 
sprang forward like a flash, and the next 
moment Dora’s assailant was measuring his 
fall Jength on the pavement at the girl’s feet. 

“Take that! and that!’ you villainous 
scoundrel!" cried her preserver, in a voice 
ringing with indignation «3 he administered 
two excellent and decided telling kicks with 
the toe of his polished boot upon the rascal. 
*T ought to thrash you wi in an inch of your 
life for this—give you sumething to remem- 
ber!” he cried, angrily. 

Dora’s persecutor sprang to hia feet as 
quickly as possible, losing no time in taking 
himaelf off. 

Dora was standing faint and trembling with 
excitement, leaning heavily against the lamp- 

ost. 

, “T am glad that I happened fo be in time 
to rélieve you from & very unpleasant com- 
panion,” he said, raising his hat to her with 
great deference. “If I can he of further 
assistance to you I hygthat you will command 
me, Pardon me, bat I must add—s lady 
should not be alone on the streets at this hour. 
Will you not permit me to sea you safely to 
your @estination? What you ‘have passed 
through in this instanceis likely to happen you 
at any street corner.” 


When he had first spoken the'thought had 





| occurred to Dora that she had heard that 


voice before; and, as he faced round under 
the light, she recognised him. 

“ Mr. Stoddart!" she articulated, faintly, 
“Tait you? Oh! Ianrao glad! so glad!” 

Ralph Stoddart—for it was he, who had just 
arrived from London—drew back in amaze. 
ment, 

Who was this young girl who spoke his 
name? He d curiously into her face, 
and then he reeled backward, as though some. 
-_ had strack him a sudden and terrible 

ow. 

“Dora Saville!’ he gasned. “‘ Am I mad— 
or dreaming?” 

Dora had parted from him in anger. She 
was glad enough to cling to his protecting arm 
now, with the most pitiful of sobs. 

“Can this really be you, Miss Saville,” he 
cried, ‘‘or is this some trick of a strange 
resemblance. I am amazed — nonplusszed, 
Answer me,” 

‘‘ Yes, [am Dora Saville,’ she sobbed. 

‘« Far away from home and ont alone in the 
streets at midnight!” he gasped, ‘ Why, I 
can hardly credit my senses.” 

“Tam indeed Dora Saville,” she repeated, 
adding piteously: ‘‘ Please take me away 
from this spot, and I will tell you all about it,” 
and the girl commenced to sob afresh. 

‘*Bat where can I take you, Dora?” he 
asked in utter bewilderment. ‘‘ Where are 
you stopping ?"’ 

“I have just arrived by the train from 
London,” she faltered, ‘‘ and was looking for 
a lodging to which I had been directed, and 
lost my way.” 

‘ What is the number of it?" asked Ralph. 
“T will see you safely toit. We can talk as 
we walk along.” 

She gave him the street and number. 

“ Why, that is a good mile from here,” he 
declared. ‘I will call a cab.” 

Without waiting for her to reply he bailed 
a passing vehicle, into which he placed Dora, 
taking a seat by her side, 

‘Now then, Miss Saville,” he said, as the 
vehicle waa fally under headway, ‘do tell me, 
I beg of you, what brings you here, and in the 
predicament in which I found you?” 

Poor Dora was overjoyed at meeting this 
true and loyal friend in the hour of her need. 

Between her sobs and tears she told him all 
asthe coach rolled atong—of'Mr. South’s 
sudden death and of Vesta’s startling dis- 
covery that she was not his child; how she 
had been cut off without a shilling in the 
world, and all the vast fortune which Mr. 
South had made abroad divided between Mr. 
South’s young wife and herself ; and how she 
refused to touch a penny of it, but followed 
Vesta’s fortunes ont into the world, which the 
girl declared she would face rather than 
remain there, a dependent upon Mrs. South’s 
charity—and that the lady in question ‘did not 
seem ill-pleased at Vesta’s resolve. 

Dora could hear Ralph Stoddart’s breath 
come quick and hard as she told him that, 
and she hesitated about telling him the worat 
part of her story. Ah, how terrified he would 
be about Vesta—he loved her 80! Bat it must 
be told, and the sooner the better. And soin 
broken words she told him how she and Vesta 
had become separated at the btation; of the 
telegram she had received, stating that Vesta 
was going on to Southampton, and how the 
poor child was somewhere in the great city, 
alone, and without a penny in her pocket, 

The effect of this upon Ralph was terrible. 
A groan buret from his white lips, ‘and the 
bitter cry, ‘Oh, Heaven! Only Heaven knows 
what my darling may be enduring this very 
hour!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


‘Taw so glad that I met you;'Mr, Siod- 
dart!’ sobbed Dora. ‘ You wi'l-help me to 
find Vesta, 1 do not know what 1 should 
have done without you; I do not know how 





or where to begin!” 
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‘+ will bave some trace of her before day- 
break,” declared Ra'ph. ‘ To-morrow's sun 
shall not set'witheut my having found her, 
Dora!” 

Dora clasped ker hands together in silent 
gratitude. Ah! how very grateful she was 
for his aid ! 

They reached the boarding-place at-length 
which the old porter had recommended, and 
here Dora was to remain quietly unul Ralph 
brought word of bis success. 

Bat when noon of the next day came and 
the hours of the long afternoon crew on apace, 
her anxiety knew no bocnda. 





Had something happened to Mr. Stoddart, | 


too ? she wondered, in affright, os sae paced 


restlessly up and down tee rpxca of the | 


narrow, comiortless room thst had been 
allotted to her. 

At length there was a light iap on her door. 
Dora opened it eagerly. 

There is # gentleman down in the parlour 
who would like to see you, miss,” said the 
maid-of-«ll-work. 

“Ts there a young girl—a beavtiful, dark- 
eyed girl with him, do you know? ” questioned 
Dora. breathlessly, 

“T don’t know, miss,” replied the girl, 
“ There’a two or three ladies in the parionr, 
bus I can’t say whether they came with the 
young man or not— maybe they did.” 

Dora did not wait to hear the last of the 
girl’s remark, but with breathless haste flew 
down to the parlour. 

She saw the moment rhe crossed the 
threshold that he wasalone. She never forgot 
the face he turned to her; is was haggard and 
drawn, and white us death. 

“Did you find her?” asked Dora, breath- 
lessly. 

Ralph Stoddart sunk into the nearest chair, 
covering his face with his trembling hande. 

“Did you find her, Mr, Stoddart?” re- 
peated Dora, hoarsely. 

A bitter groan broke from his lips. 

** I—I found a trace of her,” be groaned, 

‘** Something has happened to Vesta !” cried 
Dora, her voice sharpened with agony. * Tell 
me quickiy whatit is, Mr. Ssoddarst. I cannot 
bear suspense |" 

‘Yes, something bas happened,” be mut- 
tered, in & hollow voice ; ‘* but 1 um‘afraid the 
shock will surely kill you if I tell you ; you love 
ber so.” 

Dora's lips parted, but no sound issued 
from them, but he understood the mute en. 
treaty in her eyes. 

‘Yon are nos able to bear it,” he repeated, 
hauskily. 

She nodded her head faintly. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘tell me all,” 

“Vests is—dead!” be whispered, in an 
awful voice. 

He saw the words strike Dora as lightning 
strikes a fair flower. She quivered an instant 
from head to foot, then stood as silent, im- 
movable before him as a statue carved in 
marble. He quite thought the terrible truth 
had elain her. He expected to see her fall 
dead at his feet. 

Bat she did not; only the awfal pallor of 
her face and the angnish in her beautifal blue 
eyes told him how keenly she enffered. 

‘Tall me about it,’ she murmared; huskily, 
“ keep nothing back.” 

Ralph took her to the nearest seat and 
placed her upon it, sinkivg dejectedly into 
the chair nearest it. 

_ When I left you here lass night I went 

directly to the police hesdquarters,”’ he began, 

huekily, “for I knew thai was the quickest 

and moat effectual way of locating a stranger. 

I explained there the circumstances of her 

st here, and that she had no moneyabout 
er. 

“ The train which shs came in by was found 
—the condactor remembered & beautiful young 
girl had come in by it. 

“It tranepired that she was looking for a 
Fituation, for she was penniless. She found 


nothing to dc—and—and—ab, Heaven! how 4 


shall 7” finish the horrible sentence?” he 
aned, 

“‘Go on,’ whispered Dora, piteoualy, “ tell 
me all.” 

‘* She—she found nothing to do, and so she 
was starving, and ino fit of desperation she 
jumped into the river and was drowned. Her 
body was not recovered, nor will it be until 
the sea gives up its dead, for long since the 
under-current, which was running swift at 
the time, has swept her body ont to the ocean. 

‘* Heaven pity us both, Doras, we loved her 
so! Oh, if I could only give my heart's blood 
to bring her back again, I would freely, ay, 
gladly give it! Life is less than nothing to 
me now, 

** Only yesterday I fell heir to my father's 
estate. He died recently and Icfs mea all; but 
wealth hag come to me too late. Ib cannot 
bring back my love to me, and all my wealth 
could not rescue her from her watery tomb.” 

His grief was so poignant that Dora was 


' veil she wore to conceal them, how red and 
tear-swollen poor Dora’s eyes were | 

And the great grief in the heart of each for 
one object brought them nearer together in a 
bond of sympathy which would leet sill 
death, 

Neither spoke during the entire journey ; 
each respected the silent grief of the other. 

Ooly once Ralph turned to Dors, and that 
was to mention that he had telegraphed on to 
Nelly that he was coming with a nice com- 
pauion for her, aud that sha would be expsci- 
ing them, and to exact of Dora & promize that 
she would not mention their matnal lose, 
; whioh they roust both keep buried from tha 
‘ sight of the world down deep in their hearts, 
' “T could not speak of my lost darling—nos 
‘even to you, Dora,” he said, huakiiy. “I 
; could not endaore the pain of it.” 
| How crucl is Fate ofttimes! How little 
{either of them dreamed that Vesta, wom 
| they mourned as lost, was at that momens in 





obliged to put aside her own great anguish | London seeking employment, and that it was 
and try her best to comfort him. She greatly | some other beautiful, forlorn young creatare 
feared Vesta’s loss had affected him so deeply | who nad come from the great metropolis, seck- 
that he would foilow her down into her watery ; ing work, and who, because of ber failure to 





grave. 

“Tf I can bear it you can, Mr. Stoddart,” 
she whispered, huskily. ‘Promise me that 
you will do nothing rash.” 

He looked up at her with bloodshot eyes. 

“T shail not make away with myself, if 
thai is what you mean,” he eaid, slowly. 

*T thank you for that assurance,” she said. 
“Your words have taken a great load off my 
rind. I shall always think of you kindly for 
your great love for Vesta,” she murmnred, as 
he arose at last to take bis departcre. 

“T hope to see you again—yes, often, 
Dora,” be said, earnestly, as he held her slim 
little brown hand in bia. ‘I would advise 
you to go back to Liverpool and tule posses- 
sion of the money Mr. South lefs you. You 
have no need to toil for your bread.” 

She recoiled from him with » white, set 
face, and there was a sudden flame io her 
calm eyes. 

**T would sconer beg than touch one penny 
of it,”’ she declared, ‘for it chonid have been 
Vesta'’s, not mine. She was brought up to 
believe herself an heiress, and that she should 
have everything that money could procure or 
jnxury devise, while I——. Ab, Mr. Stoddart, 
I always looked forward to the day when I 
shonld go cut and toil for my bread! I have 
grown accustomed to the thought—itt has 
little terror for me. I can teach French, 
music, painting, drawing. J am an excert 
with the needle if I can find nothing elas—or 
I can be governess to little children.” 

Snddenly a bright idea came to Ralph. 

“I have something to propose to yon, 
Dora,” he said, ‘“ The death of our father 


left my little sister Eleanocr—or Nelly, as we | 


call her—quite alone in the world. She is not 
like other girls. She cannot enjoy the beanti- 
fal world outside, for Nelly is lume. She 
lives in the old bouse with an aged house- 
keeper. She would be glad of a companion 
like yourself. She suggested it once or twice 
to our father, bat he scouted the ide»—he was 
peculiar in his notions. Bat now Nelly shall 
have & compdsnion, she is so lonely! Will you 
come to her, Dora? I would feel more con. 
tented to have her with you than anyone else 
in the whole world.” 

‘“Yes, I will go to her,”’ responded Dora, 
“and I am very thankfal for the oppor- 
tunity.” 

‘* Nelly is at our home in Leeds,” he said, 
‘* We will take the train down this afternoon. 
I will come for you, then.” 

Bitter us Dora's grief was when she found 
herself alone, ehe acknowledged to herself that 


Ralph Stoddart's grief was 2s poignant as! 


her own. 

When he came for her, as he had agreed to, 
ehe could scarcely repress the cry that rose to 
her lips at the sight of his haggard face. He 
looked as though long years had passed over 
his head in the space of as many hours, 

He noticed, too, even through the thick grey 


| Secure it, suaght rest and peace in the waters 
lof the river. Want and woeconld not follow 
i her across the dark threshold of desth. 

j As the carriage dashed up to the house they 
' both sawa aweet, wistful face pressed close 
against the window-pane, 

The shadow of 2 smile lingered for a mo- 

ment on Ralph Stoddari’s geave, handsome 
face, 
“It ig Nelly |" he eaid. 
The next mement « fair young girl limped 
ont tothe brown. stone steps to moss tiem, snd 
the next instant she-was folded cloxs ia he 
| dear brother’s strong arms, 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Netiy Sroppart turned from her brother 
}to meet the sad-faced'shriuking yirl standiny 
by hia side, 

‘¢ Tam sure I shall like you, Miss Saville,” 
she said, turnings pair of large, dark, lumi- 
{nous eyes towards the atran ger, 

The glance and those dark eyes gazing on 
| hor so earnestly brought Veata to her mind at 
' once, and she was obliged to turn her bead 
| quickly away to hide her tears. 

A+ the firas glance Miss Nelly looked ljike a 
‘child, she was so petite; but when she spoke, 
‘and her small pale face lighted up, sie looked 
| nearer her sge—twenty. 

Nelly found her brother sested in the library 
‘late that night with his head bowed on his 
‘hands, sighing so deeply—is was almost a 
! a moan that broke from bis lips. 

Suddenly he felt & pair of white arma steal 
softly around his neok, and a sbvit cheek waa 
| juid against hig own. 
| « Ralph, dear,” said a sweet voice that wag 
i very caressing in its tone, * teli Nelly what 
i grieves you. You arein deep trouble, brother ; 
i make a confidante of Nelly 1” 

““It ia only your fancy, littie sister,” ha 
‘answered, trying to assume 4 cureless 
| demeanonr. 

“You are in great trouble, dear,” sho 
'declared. ‘‘ There ic & trace of tears on your 
jface, and it is a very great grief indeed thas 
‘oan bring tears to the eyes of a strong man 
‘like yourself, and your face bears evory 
| evidence of intense suffering. I was shocked 
| when my eyes first fell upon you as you 

stepped from the carriage. I could hardly 
| believe it waa my handsome brother Ralph. 
| And do you know what I think, sco?” she 
| cried, with a merry twinkle in her dark eyes, 

| “No!” he said, dejectedly, scarcely heed. 
ling what it was. : hs 

} “JT think that you and Miss Saville were 
lovers and that you have become evtrat ged— 
jand—and both regret it, thouvh yon sre too 
| prond to say 60 to each other. Every time f 
‘have come suddenly upon Misa Saville this 
' afternoon I have found her sevbivg as though 
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her heart were breaking, and sighing just as | to go for alittle while, but he promised faith. 


you were doirg & moment since, and so I put 
‘bis and thax together, forming my own con- 
clasion,” 

* You are wrong—all wrong, Nelly,” cried 
Ralph, starting from his chair and walking 
very excitediy up and down the room. ‘Get 
that thought out of your mind at once. I 
bave met Mics Saville a few times, but we 
were never more than friends—scarcely thut. 


fully to retarn in a fortnight, and remain home 
for a long stay. 

Ralph went southward, and he haunted 
the apot like a shadow where he believed poor 
Vesta had lost her sweet young life. 

Passers-by saw him there early and late, 
and they began to speculate what took him 


| there, and why the sad blue eyes were always 


I could not love any woman on the face of | 


the earth. You pain me deeply by even think- 
ing of such an event in connection with me, 


gazing so steadfastly into the waves. 
* Poor little Vesta, the daintily-bred girl 


, searching for work ! *’ 


Never hint such a thought to Miss Saville, I | 


beg of you, for you would grieve her as deeply 
as you have grieved ms, Nelly.” 


Ralph!” cried the girl, shaking a very slim, 
dainty finger at him. ‘1 know you well, you 
see!” 

** You must believe that I speak the truth, 
Nelly,” be cried, in a tone so fall of anguish 
it startled the girl. 
—nor has she ever been. 
lovers.” 

‘I do not know whether I onght to believe 


We have never been 


The thought almost drove him to despair. 
He spent a little fortune in attempting to 
recover the body, but it was all useless, they 


| told him, 
* You are a genuine dissembler, brother | 


He returned to Nelly a broken-hearted 


, Man, 


Dora’s heart bled for him, as she looked 


; Sand saw the story of hia grief written in his 


‘Dora is nothing to me | 


brother Ralph or not about never having been | 


Miss Saville’s lover,” thought Nelly, as she 
tossed restlessly on her pillow that night. 
‘ It looks very—very suspicious to see both of 
‘hem so wretched, and she seems to avoid 


fuca, She quite believed the intense silent 
suffering would kill him. 

He liked to take long walks with Dora, and 
talk to her about their lost darling. Her 
sympathy waga great balm to his torn heart. 

He liked to talk of those halcyon days he 
had spent with Vesta when she was at board- 


, ing school; how his heart bad gone out to her 


him on every occasion when it is possible. . 
Now that goes to prove that they have quar- | 


relled. If I thought it were really true I 
would make every endeavour to reunite them. 
Is must be awful for lovers who really love 
each other very much to part and go their 


at first sight; of the emotions that filled his 
heart when he clasped her in his arms, as 
they faced death together that afternoon at 
the tennis grounds when the dam above the 
village broke. 

“Ah! those were happy days, Dora,” he 
sighed. ‘‘I—I would give my life to live 


' shem over again.” 


separate ways. Yes, I am sure they are lovers, | 


and have parted, I wish they would make it up 


girl, and poor Ralph is so very wretched,” 


and Nelly could not help bus think of the lines ' 


she had read somewhere :— 


‘*How strange it seems, that law of Heaven's 
ordaining, 

That not a rose should bloom without a thorn ; 

And when the cup of joy we wou!d be draining, 
Then from our lips so oft ’tis radely torn ! 

In thy dear eyes long since I did discover 
The beacon light of loving constancy ; 

Yet we must part, our happy dream is over ; 


, her only stabs your heart afresh." 
and—and—marryv, for Saville is such a sweet | 


** You must try to forget her,” Dora would 
say, very gentlyand pityingly. ‘ Thinking of 
: iq would shake his head with a desolate 
sigh. 

‘*You might as well tell the winds from 


| Heaven not to blow as to tell me not to think 


' not before me. 


of her,” he would anewer. ‘* Why, there is 
not a moment in the day that her memory is 
Ay, even in my dreams I see 
her face and hear her voice. There are some 
men who love lightly, bat I—ah, I loved with 


| the whole passionate sirength of my nature! 
| When I see a beantiful, dark-eyed girl that 
' in any way resembles her, I think of my 


Farewell, farewell, dear love! ’twas not to | 


be! 


**Low moans the wind ; the threatening heavens 
lower, 
O’er moor and mountain swift the storm- 
wrack flies ; 
Sad nature’s tears fall fast, a pitying shower, 
And dark as night the path before me lies ; 
Yet on it leads to winter or fair weather ; 
Of thee, dear love, I still shall think of thee! 


Heaven’s will be done! our happy dream is ; 


over! 


Farewell, farewell, dear love! ’twas not to 
be!" 


Nelly had quite «n original plan of her own. 
She meant to repeat those words to Dora, and 
if she flashed or turned pale she would know 
that they had strack home, 

It was@ very pretty scheme; but ah, me, 
how oft 


** The best laid plan of mice and man 
Aft gang aglee.”’ 


At the breakfast-table the next morning 
Ralph announced that he was going away, 
adaing that if it were not for Neliy he would 
leave the country altogether and live abroad. 

She saw Miss Saville raise her eyes and 
look earnestly into his face, but he did not 
look at her; instead he looked sadly ont of 
the window, and the look of pain on his hag- 
gard face grieved Nelly wofally. 

‘* Supposing that I shall not consent to lose 
you, Ralph?” she said, quickly. 

«Is will only be alittle while, dear,” he said 
and she heard him murmer under his breath 
that. he must try to ‘live and learn to for- 

et.’ 


Despite Nelly’s pleadings he was resolved 





darling. When I see a happy lover and his 
sweetheart I think of her.”’ 

Dora thought of the story of the mad lover 
who had lost bis reason at the death-bed of 
the girl he loved, and as she thought abont it 
she was greatly troubled about Ralph. 

Her own grief at the supposed death of 
Vesta had been pitifal, but his was terrible, 
and each day that passed seemed to plange 
him in more poignant woe. What would be 
the end, she wondered? And when he fell 
ill, and the doctors pronounced his affliction 
brain fever, she was not surprised, Nelly was 
beside herself with grief—utierly prostrated. 


(To be continued.) 








WITHIN AN ACE. 
—o— 


An ideal day, such as Jane sometimes gives 
us as & foretaste of Paradise, The air was 
sweet with the perfume of roses, and the 
lovely lawns and gardens smiled in loving 
gratitude of nature's bounty. 

The church bells added the final touch of 
enchantment to the perfect morning, and as 
Annie Hare walked beside her husband she 
was thinking to herself,— 

** Some day in the far distant future I shall 
die, and when I lift up my eyes in Paradise it 
will be like this; for I am happy—quite 
happy—and happiness is Heaven.” 

This was a great truth that little Mrs. 
Hare realised just then, but she didn’t know 
fatal to happiness it is to realise it. 

And even in that moment she sighed un- 
consciously, for on the other side of her hus- 


band walked her dear friend, Kate Barber, 
and she was a beautifal woman—a very bean. 
tifal woman, Mary thought, with a twing ot 
pain, for Ned Hare's gaze was fastened on her 
radiant face ; and though his wife had spoken 
to him twice, he had not even heard the 
sound of her voice. 

Annie sighed, and the brightness of the day 
seemed for a moment clouded; but almost 
instantly she dismissed what she felt to bea 
paltry feeling, and the sky was soon aa fair 
and lovely as before. 

Kate was beantifal, of course,and she was 
her dearest and most intimate friend, and of 
course Ned admired her. Why not? Didn's 
she admire her, too, and didn’t Ned always 
admire every one she admired ? 

She didn’t repeats her remark—it had been 
of no consequence, anywsy—and as the bail 
had now ceased, she even hastened her steps, 
and was the first to enter the church. 

She hastened on to their pew, went forward 
into the furthest corner, and having reverently 
knelt a minute, took up the prayer-book and 
found the lesson for the day, and had it all 
ready when K.te entered. 

Of course Miss Barber came in first, as Ned 
held the door open for her, and, as Annie was 
already there, sat down beside her. 

Of course this brought her next to Ned, and 
if Mrs. Hare noticed this fact and coupled it 
with similar accidents which had pot her 
aside. and brought her dearest friend next to 
Mr. Hare on all occasions when they went out 
together, she was not going to let such a 
trivial thing affects her feelings, or even her 
thonghte. 

Her fresh young voice joined the choir when 
the hymn was given; and when Miss Barber's 
fall contralto almost drowned every other 
voice in the church, it was with quite a little 
thrill of triamph, as well as admiration, that 
Annie looked proudly and lovingly towards her 
friend’s glowing and beautifal face. 

Ned Hare was a young artist, and they were 
spending the summer in a rather tamble dows 
old house in the country belonging to a rich 
friend who had been so long out of England 
that his property was going to ruin. 

Ned, who was not any more wealthy than 
young artista usually ars, had been delighted 
with the opportanity of such a home for the 
summer; and Annie, who could do a little of 
everything, and rather prided herself on her 
powers as a housekeeper, had brought no ser- 
vant with her, and had succeeded eo well that 
she even wrote pages of triumph to her dearest 
friend, describing the romance and charm of 
the rambling old house, and descanting on her 
own achievements as housewife, always ending 
by entreaties to her dearest Kate to come and 
spend a part of the summer with her, and 
jacge for herself of the wonderfal powers she 
had developed in housekeeping. 

Katecame. She was enchanted. She went 
into raptures over everything. She praised 
Annie's cooking. She enjoyed the lovely 
hammock between the cherry trees in the 
garden; she ate the strawberries; she 
declared that she had never known the 
fall bliss of tea drinking till she had been 
served in Ned's pet Sevzés cup on the cocl 
verandah. 

She sat in the studio for hours while Ned 
made a dozen charming sketches of her, and 
Annie nearly killed herself doing all the work 
of the house—for it was useless to deny it, 
there was just twice as much to do since 
darling Kate had come ; and if dear Ned had 
not been the best and most considerate boy in 
the world, she would have been very much at 
a loss for time enough to entertain this dear 
and cherished friend. 

Bat they were very good, both of them, and 
just entertained each other for hours and 
hours, while she dusted and swept, or cooked 
the dinner or made the pudding, and hada 
dozen other fruisfal ways of using up the time 
such asno housekeeper needs to be reminded 


of. 
And on this day, too, soon as church waa 





over, Annie exoused herself on going ahead, 
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and, on “ hospitable thonghts intent,” was 
home nearly an hour before her friend and 
pasband, and when these loiterers arrived 
dinner was already on the table and waiting 
for them. ; 

After dinner there was a cake to make for 
tes,and fresh strawberries to pick, and the 
dinner china to clear away; and when the 
leisure hour of the evening at last arrived 
Annie Hare drew a long sigh of relief and bent 
ber steps towards the library, fos she knew 
that Ned and Kate were there. 

For some time she had heard the notes of 
the organ, and occasionally Miss Barber's 
magnificent voice, in unison with the deep 
and fervent tones of the instroment, 

She knew that it was Ned's favourite music, 
and no wonder—her soul was calmed and ele- 
vated by the sound, and she trod so softly, so 
gently, that no one heard her apprcach. 

There was no light in the library; the sum- 
mer twlight filled the room, and the music had 
ceased, bat Annie heard the murmur of low 
voices, and as she drew nearer she heard the 
words distinctly,— 

“ Ah, Kate. what an inspiration you are to 
an artist! Not alone your exquisite beauty, 
which I could gaze on for ever, and never tire 
of putting on canvas, if I could only do justice 
to it! But the melody of your voice, the 
intense and glowing soul that breathes from 
your exquisite eyes—it is a privilege even to 
look at you! Howcan I thank you for the 
gift you bestow in calling me your friend?” 

“Dear Ned! You are a ead flatterer, I 
fear !’? murmured Kate, as she playfully put 
= her hand and touched her finger to his 
ips. 

He caught her hand in both of his and 
kissed it passionately. 

And Annie drew back into the dusk, and, 
almost stifling with emotion, half staggered 
from the room, out into the dark hall and 
away to the loneliness of her own room. 

He loved Kate—her beantifal, magnificent 
friend! How could it be otherwise? He was 
an artist—beauty was the god he worshipped. 
He was not even to blame—nature had made 
him so. 

The lark must sing; the rose must lavish 
her perfome; he must love the beauty he 
adored! Oh, what would she do? What 
could she do? Would to Heaven she had never 
been born, or had never seen Ned Hare, or 
that be had never seen Kate! 

And then a sword of flame seemed to pierce 
her to the heart, and she groaned aloud in 
torture, for she was wildly, madly jealous, and 
she wished only to die and be at rest, for hers 
was a gentle heart—poor little Annie !—and 
she could not hate either the man she loved or 
the woman who had, perhaps without intend- 
ing it, robbed her of him. 

How long she lay there in darkness and 
micery Annie Hare never knew; but the dusk 
grew to black darkness, and the air seemed 
very close and still, and horribly hot. 

She rose, feeling almost suffocated, and 
pushed open the French window that led to 
the verandah; and hardly conscious what she 
was doing, she went out, round the verandah 
and down the steps leading to the garden. 

There the storm came upon her, which she 
had not been aware of, for the stifling heat 
had gathered all its sabtle forces, and in a 
moment the sky was blazing with vivid 
streams of lightning, the thunder roared and 
bellowed, and presently the clonds opened and 
the flood poured down all its reservoir of 
waters. 

Annie stood still, frightened, and if she was 
aware of ary connected thought, it was a wish 
that the lightning might strike her and 
remove her ont of Ned's way, for now he must 
hate her—her delicate little pale face and 
slender figure, that he used to think so dainty 
and mignonne. How unlovely and common 
she must seem now beside her radiant 
friend ! 

Instead of turning towards the house she 
ran away from it—away into the dreadfal 
storm, the teeming rain and the roaring 





thunder and the blinding lightning, that 
wouldn’t even kill her, she was so small and 
insignificant. 

And then, above all the tamalt of the storm, 
she suddenly heard a voice calling her,— 

‘Annie, my darling, my sweet little girl! 
Where are you?” 

She stopped suddenly, as if the lightning 
had struck her, She cried out with all her 
strength,— 

*‘Ned ! Ned! I am here!” 

For there was & tone in her husband's voice 
that belonged to her alone—a tone that had not 
been there when he spoke to the beautiful 
Miss Barber; and Annie knew, as if a voice 
from Heaven had spoken, that though the 
artist might admire the lovely woman and 
rave over her beauty, and wish a thousand 
times to paint her face on canvas, the man 
loved the little pale woman he called wife, and 
every fibre in her poor little jealous heart 
thrilled with triumph at the the thought. 

“Ned! Ned! I am here!” she called 
again, 

And as the whole sky seemed suddenly on 
fire, he saw the drenched white figure stagger- 
ing towards him, and, with a ory of horror, 
sprang forward to catch her in his arms at the 
moment she seemed to fall. 

Again the leaping lightning flamed across 
the sky, the thunder shook the very ground 
beneath his feet, and olasping her close to his 
heart, he struggled towards the house, while 
endearing words were poured into her uncon- 
scious ears. 

‘‘Have you found her? Where was she? 
What possessed her to go out in this storm? 
Oh, I hope she isn’t hurt!” 

Miss Barber ie full of anxiety and sympa- 
thy, bat Ned put her aside almost rudely, and 
carried Annie into her room, where he soon 
suoceeded in recovering her, for she had only 
fainted. 

“* And you do love me, then, dear Ned?” she 
said, as he took off her drenched shoes and 
stockings. 

* Of course I love you, little goose! though 
you have nearly frightened me to death. 
Qaick, here’s a dry wrapper, and all the rest 
of the dry clothes you need! What a thing 
todo! Whaton earth took you out in the 
storm? For Heaven’s sate, be qaick! You'll 
have your death from this wettivg! "’ 

“Bat Kate—Miss Barber——” 

‘*Contound Miss Barber! Where willI find 
your slippers, Annie, dear?” 

* Bat she’s so beantiful, Ned, and, then, 
you kissed her hand, and I thought you were 
surely in Jove with her——” 

‘Good heavens! was that why you went 
out in the rain? Oh, Annie, my little sweet- 
heart, I wouldn't give one look out of your 
eyes for all the beauties in the whole world, 
though I appreciate them as models, of course, 
and your friend has a magnificent head and 
face, asa model. Bat who could imagine a 
little puss like you being jealous of an artist's 
model?” 

‘“‘Hush—you impertinent fellow! Kate 
would be farious. Aa artist's model! Bat I 
forgive you, dear, this once, since I really have 
found your heart. BatI think I prefer you 
not to kiss your models after this——"’ 

“*T never kissed her!” 

**T saw you and heard you kiss her hand.” 

“A mere bit of gallantry! ” exclaimed the 
artist, blushing. however, and looking rather 
foolish, as Miss Barber appeared at the door 
to inquire for Annie. 

“Did she hear me, I wonder?” thought 
Ned. “She is beautifal, snd no mistake; 
but there’s a long step between admiration 
and love.” 

Bat Miss Barber sat no more alone with 
Ned Hare in the studio. She lost all interest 
in the rambling old house ; the country soon 
began to bore her; and after yawning away & 
few more days she returned to town, and then 
to the seaside; and Annie's friendship for the 
beantifal ‘‘model!” gradually declined, till 
it died out into indifference and final forget- 
fulness. 





THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
“ soRDER! MURDER! uURDER!”? 


I staccErep back against the wall, as if I 
bad been strack. Colonel Mordaunt was in 
she house, hiding from us, and be had never 
been away! The conviction flashed through 
my mind, ag I recollected the opening of the 
library door, and his sudden sppearance on 
the ice. But even if he had deceived me in 
this useless, unwarrantable manner, what 
was he doing now? what was happening te 
his child on the other side of the iron door ? 

All my confidence in him vanished in a 
moment; every tale that I had heard 
against him, every insinuation, came back 
to my mind. He was said to have mur- 
dered his wife; he might even now be 
murdering his child, Though no one had told 
me 80, he was suffering from homicidal mania, 
and this was why they had urged me to leave 
Lone Hall! Effie was to be the victim to- 
night, and I perhaps to-morrow! Dr. Geod- 
enough, for some object of his own, would not 
stop him. He woald look on at anything, 
however dreadful, with the same peculiar 
smile as he would give toajoke. Perhaps he 
meant to step into the poor girl’s shoes, and 
have Lone Hall when we all cleared out, 

I verily believe I was half delirious, for no- 
thing seemed too horrible to beimagined. I ran 
round the gallery, and thumped on the iron 
door with all my might, resolved to save Effie 
if I could. I was so beside myself with fear 
that I bad no thought for my own appearance, 
with my hair streaming down my back, my 
loose dressing-gown, and my bare feet. I fels 
like a mother must when deprived of her baby, 
callous to all thought of personal pain or 
danger. My hands, though black and blue 
from my efforts, made no impression on that 
solid door ; so I stooped my head, and, reckless 
of all consequences, put my lips to the key- 
hole and shouted through it,— 

‘‘ Where's Effie! What are you doing to 
her?” 

I waited, half frightened by the sound of 
my own voice in the stillness, and then 
steps came qaickly down the passage; & 
key was turned in the lock, and Colonel 
Mordaunt came out, and shut the door behind 
him. 

He looked so stern, s0 composed, and so un- 
utterably sad, that all my wild suepicions died 
that instant. 

‘Misa Trevor, what are you doing here?" 
His voice was cold, his manner haughty, as i? 
he thonght I had been officiously interfering 
in his private affairs. 

My eyes fell before his. 

**T saw you take Effie, and I did not know 
what you were going to do with her.” 

“You thought I couldn't be trusted with 
my own child. Was that it?” in cold scorn. 

‘It seemed so strange. I was frightened,’’ 
twisting my fingers in and out nervously. “I 
could not understand.” 

‘You do not understand it now, and you. 
never will ; but you might have had some sort 
of consideration for my feelings, and not have 
tried to rouse the house with your cries. I 
should have thought that you could trust me, 
bat evidently Basil Conyers has converted 

ou.” 

. ‘‘No, no!” I cried passionately, cut to the 
heart; and yet a minute before I had thought 
him a murderer ! 

“Don’t waste your breath on denials. I 
can’t wait to hear them, and your actions 
epexk for themselves ; but if you have ® spark 
of womanly mercy in your composition you'll 
be sorry for what you've thought to-night.” — 

I met his eyes once, stern and severe in 
their passionate scorn, and then, dumb with 
pain and bister humiliation, crept back to my 


room, 
He had read the base thought in my heart, 
and nothing could ever make him forget it, 
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and utte " m niserable, I lay awake 
robbing. I heard hia step along the passage, 
hat I had no longer any fears about Effie, so 
did not rtir. I kept saying to miseif that I 
at go away. I could not stay another day. 
vould pack my tranks directly after break- 
It was ixapossible for Colonel Mordannt 
and me to meet again after what had paszed. 
He would feel outraged by thesightof me. I 
uust get to Brettanby as soon as I could, and 
write to my psrents, to warn them that I was 
coming to Barmen. 

I carse down to breakfast fall of my resolve, 
but had no one to tell it to except Mies 
Mordaunt, and with an aching head it is not 
egreeable to shout. Effie was late, and looked 
very heavy about the eyes. There was an 
inertness in her walk, which struok me par- 
ticularly, as lately there bad been so much 
more life in her movements; but all these 
symptoms were probably owing to the narcotic 
she had unoonsciously taken the night before. 

“Oh dear! I wonder when papa is coming 
back,” she caid with an impatient sigh, as she 
began her breakfast in a listiess manner, 

“The Oolenel is back, miss,’ anewered 
Jervis from the sideboard, where he was 
outting the ham. ‘He breakfasted early 
with the:doctor, and went out.” 

** Ob wh? didn’t Alice tell me? Where has 
he gove? Do you think he is on the ice ?” 

** No; he's not there. Don't you fidget about 
him, miss. He won't be far off.” 


“* When he comes in, Effis. you had better | j,-.6 mat by the side of the bedetead, of Mre. 


ask him abvont this dance at Mrs. Porter's, as 
I suppoze you'll want a new dress.”” 

* Yes, I’ve got nothing to wear. We'won't 
skate to-day, will we ?” her eyes brightening. 
*' He might come in when we were out,”’ 

I was glad not to skate, because I felt despe- 
rately ill; hat I had resolved to mske theieffort 
if Effie wished it. I feel in duty bound ‘todo 
everything to please her, and now that-I'm 
going away so soon I am anxious “to: leave the 
nicest possible impression behind. 

Bhe will regret me, [know; andales! alas ! 
I grow fonder of her every day. We read 
French and German together, in spite of my 
poor head. There was no chance of its getting 
better, when my heart was upset by every step 
that croesed the hall, and J was thankful to 
throw myself on the sofa when the gong 
sounded for luncheon. 

To meet bim was impossible in the present 
state of my nerves. I believe I should have 
cried or done something foolish, so I remained 
where I wae, and declined all refreshments, 

If I hacdo’sé feit eo dreadfally cold I daresay 
I shonld have gone to sleep, but I had never 
been warm since last night, Walking about 
with bare feet in the email hours of the night 
ia not the way to improve the temperature or 


the health, unless you have the constitution | 


cf a rhinoceros. 

Later in the afternoon I came to the con- 
clusion that I should never feel better till I 
had taken a qvick walk tocirculate my blood ; 
also I wes anxious to know how Eliza Perry 
was, 

Colonel Mordaunt sent me a glass of wine 
by Jervis. hia is all the notice he has taken 
ofmy existence; but Effie tells me that he 
is very busy. I expect that he will be always 
too busy to come near me, and I shall have to 
go away, iffor no other rewsonthan not to 
keep him away from his own table. 

Effie went ont in the brougham with her 
great-aunt, and I started for my walk witha 
basket on my arm. My legs shook under me, 
but F was determined not to be bsffled. 

As I came near the river I caught sight of 
rome of our friends in the distance ; but 
I burried across the bridge; and hoped they 
would notsee me, not feeling in the least in- 
clined fot their cheerful convereation, 

The events of last night seem like a dream, 
snd now that it is daylight I can scarcely 
credit the panic I wasin. 

I bad gone farther than Mr. Conyers:for 
five wretebed minutes at least; I had 
suspected Colonel Mordaunt of the intention 





rene me = 





to hill bis daughter, and I don’t believe such 
an idea had ever entered his brother-in-law’s 
mind. 

Coionel Mordaunt, who loved his child 
better than hie own life! How could I have 
ever works d mveself into such a frenzy as to 
pus a ot him? I wast have been mad—mad 
as any poor lunatic pecing up and down the 
cella at Bedlam. He would rever forgive me! 
Is was rot in human nature that he should. 

With » sigh I tapped at Mrs. Brookes’s 
door, and asked after the patient. She shook 
her head, and eaid,— 

“She has been that bad that I've been 
moet safeard to stay in the house with ber.” 

‘Bus you wouldn’t leave herto die alone? ”’ 

“No, I'd ba’ watched her die with pleasure, 
but it’s the talkin’ that worrita my nerve». 
Jost you hearken a bit to what she's a sayin’, 
I can't make it out exactly, but it makes my 
blood run cold, it do.” 

I followed her inside the room where I had 
last seen. Eliza Perry. Ste wae sitting up in 
bed, her iuce looking emaciated and absolately 
revolting in the malevolence of its expression, 
as her eyes roved from side to side. 

There was no curtain to the bed; but a 
shepherd’s pleid shawl wae-hang up on a 
hook in the ceiling, and seoared to the back of 
a chair, in orderto shut ow the draught from 
an old-fashioned diamond-paned window. 

The walls were clean and recently white- 
washed, and the farniture was nest, but plain. 
The floor was ocarpetiees, but there was a 


Brookes’s own mantfactare. To add to the 


' comfortless appearance of the room there 


' was a stove, wish no fire in it. 








I was jast going to remark on this, when 
Eliza Perry pointed to me, with a long, bony 
finger, and cried,— 

“No one shall shat my mouth. Ill cry 
murder! murder! murder! as long as l’ve 
the breath to doit. Bary her quick, cover her 
up, put her in the coffin! Oh, yes, no one 
shall help! Look the door—the door—the 
door! Hosh! Whisper—whisper—it’s a 
ronrder! I'll be qnick and tell them!” 
talking faster and faster tillI could scarcely 
catch the words, though I listened im breath- 
lesa horror. Who could it be? Had some 
one really been done to death? or was it a 
creation of her own delirious brain? 

“T never stole it. She gave it me, poor 
dear, because I liked to be fine. No, sir,” 
turning rapidly round, and fixing her eyes on 
a corner of the room with such intensity, as 
if she really were addressing some person 
visible to her eyes, though not to oura, ‘it’s 
money I want—money. I’H pull you down in 
your pride, and tell them aH how Percival 
Mordannt killed hisa—— Ha, ha, ha! You 
never thought I knew it. Hush! I’li ereep— 
creep—cresp—they are doing it now,” her 
voice sank to an nanatural whisper. She pot 
her finger to her lips, and nodded slyly, 
** Don’t let her make a noise—no blood—hold 
her down. Hiiza knows!” 

Icaught hold of Mrs. Brookes, and stambled 
back into the passage, 

‘Tt is ail nonsense,” 
confidence I could muater, ‘' Horrible non. 
sense! People always rave like that in typhus 
fever, and imagine all sorts of crime. Don't 
let anyone come near her. It would be so 
sad if it spread through the village—the fever 
I mean!”’ 

‘Bat, miss, the doctor never told'me if was 
catching!” looking at me, quite aghast, 

‘‘Didn't he? How extraordinary! Teil 
Mr. Conyers not to come, I—think he is 
nervous,” hurriedly depositing the contents 
of my basket on & table in the hen. 

“Thank you, miss, kimdly. Ain't it oid?" 
lowering her voice to ® mysterious undertone. 
‘* How she do raid at the Colonel? ”’ 

“Ive always the way. They fix on the 


best people always—the very best,” I repeated 
with emphasis; and then I bade her good- 
bye, and hurried away, feeling mad to get 
‘ away from the sound of that voice upstairs, 


I said, with what: 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘A SKATING FRIEND!" 


Tae woman's hateful voice’pursusd me on 
the way. I had to pasa throng a wood 
before I got to the bridge, and the wind in thg 
pinetops seemed to murmur, ‘ Marder, 
murder, murder!” ag I went along, shivering 
with cold and horror. What didis all mean? 
Why should the Colonel's name always ba 
mixed up with some mostdreacfal story? If 
it had been someone else—Mr. Conyers, for 
instance—I should certainly have though: that 
there must have been a grain of truth a6 the 
bottom of it ; but I hurried on, determined to 
make up for my few minutes’ want of faith 
by believing in him entirely from beginning 
to end. 

It was too bad that, when I had made snch 
an effort to come out and refrvsh myself, my 
nerves should be upset again by this horrible 
woman. If Mrs. Brookes didn't take care 
she would poizon the ears of all the servants, 
Uneduested pecple who have nothing to think 
of beyond their neighbours’ deings are'alwaya 
BO prone to believe the worst of them, and 
irreparable injury might be done by one 
woman's tongue. 

I trembled to think what svould be the con. 
sequences if Mr. Conyets happened: to call 
again at Brockes's cottage; and with a wild 
desire:to save Colonel Mordannt atvany price, 
I fiercely wishedthat Eliza Perry ‘would die. 
I was thinking so deeply that I shrieked 
aloud, when a form sadcenly etvod' in front of 
me, and blocked the narrow path. 

“A thousand pardons. I've been nearly 
frozen waiting for you, and bad jast concluded 
you had gone round: snosher way.” 

“IT wisn I had,” I said, tly, angry 
with Major Buget, and with myself ‘Asiwell, 
As far as-I could see in» the dark ‘‘he looked 
much abdshed. 

“If you wishit Vil slope;: bat you've gota 
basket,"’ eagerly catching hold of it. “‘ Les me 
carry it for you?” 

“In order that you may run away with 
is?” 

‘*Tf I’m of use perhaps you will let ma stay?” 
'« This wood is not mine, so you can ‘stay in it 
as long as you like.” 

‘' That witl bs as longas you arein it. Way 
weren’s you on the ice to-day? ” 

“Because I felt inclined to remain at 
home,” stiffly; because I wished to be extra 
proper inthe dusk, and I meant to getrid of 
him in a moment, 

‘*Very oruel of you. The amount of bad 
language used in consequence was fearfal. 
What. became of Miss Mordaunt ? " 

“ She stayed.at home because her father had 
come back.’’ 

‘‘He must ba a most fascinating man.” 

** Beoause his only child is fond of him?”’ 

“ You stayed at home aa'well,” quickly, 

‘* Yes, untila bad headache and a farious 
temper drove me out. Romantic reasons, 
weren'tthey?” ~ 

** Yoware not looking well,’ staring at me 
with his coft dark eyes. 

“ That is-a comfort tomy mind. WhenI 
feel ill I like to look ill.” 

“ Bat, seriously, are:you bad? I bslieve you 
are tired to death. Take: my:arm.” 

I felt ready to drop’; but I shook my head, 
and walked on as steadily as I contd. 

‘* Miss Trevor, this ie thedastday of skating. 
When and how shallwe meet in the fature?’’ 
bending down very low. 

‘*I don’t suppose we shall meet at all,” 
composedly. ‘‘ Oar acquaintance came with 
the ice, and when the ice is gone that will go 
with it.” 

We had reached the bridge, and as-I was so 
very tired [ waited a moment, and leant 
against the balustrade. 

There were poolsof water here and there on 
ths surface of the ice, and all the: skaters had 
gone home. 

Perfect silence reigned, A mist hung about 
the rushes, tinged by a ray of glory from the 
west, where the sun was sinking. 
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“ ‘Tt will go, you think, and leave : no ‘mark 
behind?" Major Bagot burst out with sup. 
preased excitement, “ss And Reading and I 
will ba content with the humdrumiife in Win- 
chester, and forget all this! Do you really 
think weerajelly-fish, and mot made of fleah 
and blood ateli 7” 

‘s When ea thing is inevitable I 
best toa,be,xeaigned.”’ 

“ Busweaight meet a hundred times a- 
week if you ouly cared,’ with reproachful eyes. 

“ Guod-bye,”’ 

Let-me go home wishjyor to thedoor?” 


entreasingly. 

“‘ Not for the world.” 

‘“ Which..ia the shortest way™to the highs: 
road, then, for Reading is waiting, for me 

somewhere about. in the cart?” 

“I should think the poor. horse was frozam,:, 
Follow this paéh by the river-until you reach: 
a small gate in the wall.” 

‘‘ Misa: Trevor,” holding my haad,and-look- 
ing down into my face, ‘don’t you, care-one. 
bit if you don't see either of us again ?"’ 

“Nos a, bit,” I said, gravely; bah. my 
treachexousiips betrayed me into a smiic,.end 
the nexé.moment. he bent his head and kissed 
my baad, 

I snatokedit; from him in fary, and ram 
away with. crismson cheeks, only v0; find my- 
self Tace-tadane sin Colonel Mordaunt! His 
eyes looked: beyond me.atthe:man behind, 
whom I had fondly fancied was-.out: of sight. 

‘“‘ Your: baeket, Miss Travor,’’ said Major 
Bangleiesings sad wansiligna tn tars round: 
his hand. I shenid Jike.to 

hai dit at his head! 

se introduce me to Colonek Mare 
daunt®” “making a random shot--#t his 
identitgey 


I did under protest, and then without s 
word left them; bat 1 beard the voice which 
bas & richer, folier tone than any other say, in 
answer to some speech of the Major's,— 

“Any friend of Miss Trevor's is always 
welcome at Lone HullL'* 

My heart was filled. with bitterness; Guild- 
ford Maylkew hadi failed, so now he was giad 
to seize upeae new change of: ing rid of 
me.: Hevnecd ‘mos trouble bimeelf. I have 
madeup any mind 40 go, but I will not marry 
anybody. I ussdqo have day-dreamailike any 
one ‘giv: but mow: the mere thoaght at 
Matrimony sickene me, 

I. conelutisd, of’ course, Colonel. Mordeant ‘ 
would join me, and my heart beatfastet the. 
thoughs of -wiaathe would say to°me.. I had 
read dispicaeascun«his face, andididimot know 
—— it) was-because-of last nigot-or Major 

ago}. i : 

I watke® fast’ beesase’I did not wish ‘to 
seem to ba expecting him, but I kept my ears 
open, and presently heard the elick'ofa gate. 

Instead? of baing behind'me he “had hurried 
on ahewtl. #7 « ‘different »path' on purpose. to 
avoid ms, and was now disappearing throagh* 
& gute inthe wallot Jervis's private gandew ! 

Then’ my ‘courage and ‘my strength > beth 
seemed to fail me, and I could soarcely drag” 
myself slong the rest of the way. 

We found him and Dt, Goodenough in the 
dining-room' ‘when we came in to dinner; and 
for a momert ‘the room stented’ to be geing 
round with me; 

The docter eame forward and ehook'hands, 
saying with his usual qaeer smile— 

‘*T shall prescribe for you to-night, Mite 
Trevor. Eurly tobed, anda . composing 
draught when you 'get there.” 

I wondered if'he wanted to persuade me 
that I had been walking in my sleep the night 
before, and that all that I had seen was 
nothing bat s dream. I wish to Heaven it 


think it. is 


were! 

Colonel Mordaunt bowed, and _ said, 
simply, — 

** We have met before.” 

“Where, papa! I thought poor Misa Trevor 


had not seen you at all!” said Effie, with the 
utmoat naivsté, 





Sane felt it would be a great loss for anyone, 





and she Baw no reason why ahe shouldu't say | dressmaker ia the town, patronised by some 


80, 

In some things ske is as simpie 
twelve. 

I waited for hig,ans 
at me whem he gave it. 

‘Yes, { had the pleasure of mesting Mies 
Trevor at thea bridge. but not alone, Effie, 
One of your skatipg friends was with her.” 

“An! Major Bagat, of: course!” witha 
smile across the tableat.me, for which I conld 
almost have heated her,, poor little innocent 
thing ! 

“* Ab! hagit come to.thab?” said her father, 
slowly, whileg:. my ing cheeks grew 
crimson. 

He ree ata himseelfto somewild fowl, 

“ Rather late.in the, day he asked permission 
to come here, having hannted-the, place.on and 
off for the 1 oy 

“And whatditkiyen;say to him, papa?" 
bending forward-withiunpsual eagerness 

“T told..bim to come by allmeans. What 
was the use-ofsaying no when he meant to 


wer, bat he cid not look 


come, I wished itor not? Hs unid 
_eomaething eboatsnynot:haying called at the 
bagmac — ~ ‘s he?”turging to. me. 

‘ 68,” 


“T nevermadl) ay eae bat next time E go 

into Winchester: I’ 

meraber) it, Bagot seems: 

low... And bisepesisi:friend, , Beading, whanis 
he »” 

“ Very nicgcan@ very kind. He gavemme 
lovely flowera.omamy.birthdyy. Ob, papa! 
whyditin't yeunome home. - it'®? asthe 
seententenic passed througaiber mind, andy 

her-forget.everything elsan. . 

— little she goessed.tbat ho waasbere~in 
anon house; aad:had.even heldther in his, 
arms 

His face softened, 

‘I thought of you, child; but I was kept 
away by necessity. By-the bye,” looking round 
at the olock, ‘‘how slow Jervis is! Effie, do 
you think it beneath your dignity to change 
the plates?” 

“Tl do it, paps,” and.she ran to the side. 


ar 

I stood up, bué Colonel’ Mordaunt called 
out,— 

* Don't stir, Mies. Trevor,” ita manner that 
sent me back into my chair at once, 

He tried to maké a joke of it all, as he and 
Effie handed,the sweets, but I saw that. there 
was some grave anxiety in the background, 
and hatried over my fragment of cake-pudding 
in ordey not, to,keep him any longer than 
necessary. 

Dr. Goodenongh, in the, midst of exglaining 
& new theory about germs, suddenly got ap 
from bis obair, , saying he had forgotten his 
handkerchief, and left the room. 

A volcanis sigh from Miss Mordannt. 

‘‘ Mrs. Jervis again, Lsuppoge! Next time, 
of goodness’ sake, have a batler wishout a 
wife.” 

“There won't be 2 nex time,” the Colanel 
said with the atmost. weariness in his tone, 
“ T hops Jervis will last me ogt,’”’ 

She did not hear him, but I did, and took 
it aga prayer for anearly death, The Colonel 
was. only thirty-nine, without a thread of 
silver in his close-cropped hair, and with all 
the vigour and fire of youth about him still; 
whiist his faithfal servant, who bad worn him- 
self ous in the service of the Mordaunts, was 
old beyond his years, aud they‘were seventy. 
And yet now, in the prime of life, the younger 
wished to die before the elder, becanss of the 
secret barden which was too mach for miad 
and hears ! 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


‘‘ THOSE TWO BAD BOYS,” 


Errre is to have a new dress, and this after- 
noon, a3 Miss Mordaunt dows not desire to 
make use of the brongham, we ars to drive into 
Winchester to order it. There ia a capital 


| of the bes:-c 
a3 & child of | it seems only 





essed psople in the county, and 
rigis that her firat eocieby trook 
shonid coms from the hands of tha losal 
celebrity. Is ia a frost ck, not a gown, tor shneia 
not to *‘ come oni’’ at the Porters; indesd, 1 
don’t see any chance of her coming out st all, 
uoless Fiocan get over the Colonel. Even now 
he does not say she may go to this dane», aad 
actually intends to reserve his fiual decision 
until Christmas Eve. I suppose therois some 
good reason for his hesitation, bat ik seems 
rather thoughtless to the poor girl, it ia nos 
as bad for Effie as for some girls, fon J have 
known a good many who are always ine. state 
of excitement a8 .soon as an invitation comes 
into the house; but still it must be hard;on 


x. 

Life is quite batetal. to meat. present,: for. 
Colonel.Mordaunt never.speake to.me unlese 
heean’t help is. If he dines with us, which is 
nosverg-otren, be tarns me over to the doctor, 
who seems,bent on improving my mind, We 
disonsa;ali;sorta of. sopics, and he seams, to 
be ap in. every subject. When he speaks, of 
thoymost. abatraga theories, he always .talke 
of them wish confidence, as. if he had thoaghs 
thene,ous. thorqughiy., 

A wonderfully clever. man, witha history 
of his own, whichis intended for no one else's 
ear.. You can see thas in the quick move 
imens.of.higeyes, which dart from persou to 


person, agit to, ficd ont what everyone. is 


thinking.of him, and bythe firmiy closed 
moush, whichis not likely #0 let- out anything 
itaewaer wants to keep to,himeelf, 
Hagives you the idenof-kno wing everything 
oprspesk, ama@ot only asking abous 
on@igiparenics angddmsereats ous of poliseness, 
higesssyity beigg\dwaried by his superior 


en ‘apeonlate as to why he is here, 
®Bometimes I think the Colonel has some 
diseases which is wearing his life away, for 
every day he seems to be paler, eadder, and 
more worn, He is qaite # different man to 
what he was when I firet oame. Then he 
used to spend most of the day in riding or 
fishing; and, later on, I used often to see him 
from the window striding over the grasa, 
with his gan over bis shoulder, two. dogs at 
heel, and» keeper following. 

Now, : he rarely, stixra. from theo house, 
althongh gume is very plentiful, and for hoarse 
sogebher: Cisuppeara behind the. closed door of 
the Jibraxy. 

De, Goodenongh is almost alwaya with him, 
and they never speud. the, evening in the 
drawing-room, aa shey ured todo. 

It is a very corions feeling to be under the 
same roef with, two mem whose lives are 
entirely, apart feom mine, Their hopes and 
fears and soxieiies are all unknown to me, 
Waen [see them listening for a sound I fiad 
myself ligysning too. Sometimes I think I 
catch,.® distant. noise of tapping, and .then 
oneof them, is sure to,slip oat of the room, 
Thank goodness, Mra. Jervis, hes, indnhjed in 
no more alarming shrieks, Perhaps sha is ill 
—dying, and thas is why Jervis creeps abouy 
like a ghost 

Effia told him that. she was going to a 
dance on Chrissmas Eve, and the sour, old 
fellow looked exactly ua if he grudged.her, the 
pleasare, 

“This is no time for dancing, and snohlike 
goingson. Take my advice, miss, and stay at 
home, or mayba you'll be sorry some day.” 

“She won't be anything of tae sort,” I said, 
impatiently. ‘Christmas ought to he a 
happy time for all of us, and Mias Effie is juse 
atthe ave to enjoy it.’ 

™ Very well, migs, Of course you know better 
than me,” moving off, with a coal-sonttle in 
his hand. 

He looked as if he had scarcely the strength 
to hold it, and I forgot my anger in com- 
passion. 

“* Couldn't’ some of the stable-boys do that 
heavy work for you? They haven't enough, 
and you have too mach.” 

A sort-of soared look came over his fave, as 
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{BAY SNATCBED AWAY HER HAND, ONLY TO FIND BERSELF FACE TO FACE WITH COLONEL MORDAUNT 1} 


if I were going to introduce a crowd of boys 
into the house against hie will. 

* We don't want any of em here. No, no, As 
long a6 I've strength to keep on my legs we 
won't have no strangers in the house,” and he 
chuffed away as briekly as he could, as if to 
show he was equal to any boy, though seventy 
years of age. 

There is something very pathetic in old 
age trying to do the same amount of work as 
the youngand vigorous—failing eyes and fail- 
ing knees made up for by a willing spirit, 
and the love of a faithful servant. 

We drove into Winchester, put up the 
brongham, sand walked down to Madame 
Michel's. I was quite as much interested in 
Effie’s dress as she was, and determined that 
ber father should approve of my taste. It was 
to he white tulle, covered with chenille spots, 
which I imagined would make her look like a 
snowdrop emergizrg from a snowstorm, 
Madame Michel approved of the idea, and 
made various suggestions as to the make, 
which wonld have destroyed all chance of 
simplicity, so I quietly ignored them—a 
dangerous experiment with a dresemaker ; but 
I think she must have been impressed by our 
toilettes, for she succumbed ai once. 

Effie had on a dark green cloth Newmarket, 
edged with sable, and Ia brown plush one, 
which my dear father gave me on my last 
birthday, with a tcque to match, so that we 
did not look like country bumpkins. I quite 
enjoyed a day's shopping, and I am afraid I 
was rather extravagant; but, then I had not 
been in a shop for months. There were 
Christmas presents to be got for the Jervises, 
® epectacle.case for Aunt Eaphemia, who had 
just dropped hers into the fire, and nothing for 
Colonel Mordaunt. 

There was alittle pencil-case which would 
just have suited him—a bear climbing up & 
ragged staff, in solid silver. I bought it, and a 
psir of queer-looking silver bangles, which I 


destined for Effie, but the pencil-case will | 





probably find its way over the water to one 
who has never reboffed me. 

As it was bitterly cold and very damp we 
went into Gregory's for a hot cup of ccffee 
before returning hcme. We were just enjoy- 
ing it when those “two bad boys,” as Mrs, 
Porter calls them, came in. What for I do 
not know, because they asked for nothing, and 
made straight for ue. Of course they were 
fervent in their expressions of delight; but I 
was cold as an iceberg to Major Bagot, and 
told Effie we must go at cnce, although I was 
longing to finish my coffee. 

“Has the carriage come?” she asked in 


surprise. 

*No; but is won’t know where to find us.” 

“Let me go and fetch it?’’ said Captain 
Reading, with his usnal readiness (this is not 
@ pun), and off he flew. 

‘Weare going to meet after all at Mrs. 
Porter's,” said Major eo eagerly, as he 
dropped down into a chair beside me. 

«That depends upon circometances,” 

‘‘Circomatances over which I hope you 
have control?” with a ¢mile. 

** Over which I have none.” 

‘** Miss Mordaunt, tell me, what can possibly 
stop you?” 

* Papa won't give his permission till the 
last moment,” 

‘But then you are sure between you to 
drag it ont of hm?” 

‘I shan’t try,” I said, hastily. 

‘But then you are not under orders; you 
oan ccme without.” 

“I certainly should not think it worth 
while,” 

“You wouldn't ccme withont his per- 
mission?’ in angry surpriee. 

“IT would not come without Effie, that’s 
what I meant.” 

Hia face cleared. 

** Bat we should be there.” 

‘Yes, Major Bagot; but you I cannot 
trust,” very gravely, with my head in the air, 
and I walked away. 





The carriage was there, and we got into it- 
directly. Oaptain Reading put bis head in at 
the window, and engaged Effie for the first 
dance on Christmas Eve. Bat when Major 


Bagot tried to do the same by me, I told him. 


coldly that I did not like to make any engage- 
ments, a8 I should probably spend the evening 
at Lone Hall, and I never saw a man look 
more crestfallen. I drove away quite pleased 
at having asserted my dignity, which yester- 
day he lowered. 

Directly we parted frem them,and when 
they were still standing, hats in band, on the 
damp pavement, we passed Basil Conyers; 
who made a sign to the coachman to stop. 

**What are you doing here?” he asked, 
almost fiercely. 

‘* Driving home!” 

“ That I can see for myself. I can also see 


that you have been amusing yourselves, as you. 


did = ey ice.” ‘ in a 

‘“ g your pardon. ere were no shops 
=: the river, and there was no skating in the 

ps.’ 

* I don’t think it was the skating you cared 
for,” the corners of bis mouth turning down. 

I pulled down the other window and shouted 
‘*Home.” I¢ was the best snub I could think 
of, and it had an instantaneous effect. 

‘* One moment,” he said, more respectfully. 
“Tt isn’s true that you are going to the 
Porters?” 

‘*T hope so,” and Effie emiled. 

“ T hope not,” he said, to my surprise.. “ It 
is most unwise.” Then turning to me, ‘: Stop 
it if you can, for her father’s sake as well as 
her own !” 

I went back with a fresh anxiety on my 


mind. 
(To be continued.) 
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[THE XOUNG MAN TIED UP THE NOSEGAY CAREFULLY, AND HANDED 
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SIMPSON’S LUCK. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


Grorce Simpson was a gentleman, although 
there was nothing at all aristocratic about his 
name. He came of a good family; but his 
father bad been a younger son, who possessed, 
moreover, the recklessness and audacity to 
marry, on an income of two hundred a year, a 
girl without a penny. All the Simpsons who 
were well.to.do shook their heads at his folly, 
and dropped him at once. Perhaps he had 
been rash, but he never repented his impru- 
dence, He lived long enough to see his boy in 
&® position to earn his own living, and to 
feel sure George would take care of his 
mother. 

George did his best, but the love which had 
endured, for five-and-twenty years of poverty, 
seemed stronger thanaughtelse. Mrs. Simp- 
s0n never recovered the shock of her husband's 
death; and when, within three years, she fol- 
lowed him to the grave, her one regret was 
that she left George alone in the world. 

At thie time he was a bank clerk, earning a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. He had lived 
in Eastford for most of his life, and yet he had 
no friends there. Unfortunately for himeelf, 
George bad inherited the pride of the Simp- 
sons, which, of course, ought to have been 
entailed with the property, since it was of no 
value whatever to the younger branch of the 
family. He loved his father and mother 
devotedly, but to everyone else he seem indif- 
ferent. His fellow-clerks voted him the pro- 
eiest fellow going; the bank partners, while 
admitting his steadiness and ablity, considered 
him a very disagreeable young man. He 
would make no acquaintances richer than 
himeelf for fear of being patronised. He had 
no pleasure in the society of his inferiors. He 





would accept no hospitality he could not 
return; and 80 it came sbout that George 
Simpson was as lonely as it was possible for 
any young man to be. 

He did not feel it while his mother lived. 
After her death, when the funeral was over 
and he went back to his desk at the Eastford 
bank, he had a strange, blank sense of desola- 
tion. He knew there was not a creature in the 
world who cared for him or his sorrow, and the 
knowledge saddened him, even though he 
realised that it was in part his own fault, since 
he had systematically checked all attempts at 
intimacy from his fellow-clerks. 

He went home to his tea, and it did not 
improve his temper to read in the Morning Post 
a e@ was a staunch Conservative) that 

y Simpson had given @ ‘‘sma!] dance ”’ the 
day before. He quite forgot, in his indignation, 
that as his uncle, Sir Edmund, bad not married 
till several Fo ss after the family quarrel his 
wife probably ignored the fact that Mrs. Simp- 
son, of Eastford, was her sister-in-law, much 
more that the poor lady had been buried on 
the day of her party. 

*‘T should like to be rich,” muttered George, 
bitterly. ‘‘If only I could make a name for 
myself people would repent their insults.” 

Now, no one had insulted the bank clerk 
except in his own imagination; bat George 
was in a melancholy frame of mind, and 
almost morbid on the subject of the neglect 
shown to his mother and himaelf. When the 
tea-things were removed, instead of getting 
his book and his yipe as usual he put one 
hand to his head, and sat down to think 
seriously over his fortunes, and see if there 
was any chance of mending them. 

He was not a mercenary man, but he was 
proud and ambitious. To rise to a position 
equal to that of the relatives who scorned him 
was his great desire. 

Unluckily, fortunes do not come by wishing 
for them. Think ashe would George Simpson 
could see no roya! road to success. If he left 
the bank he had no ides what he was fitted 
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for. If he stayed there the only prospect of 
advancement was rising gradually to the 
position of senior clerk at two hundred a-year ; 
aud then, as soon as & vacancy occurred, 
becoming manager of one of the branch banks, 
with perhaps half as much again. 

Even this post, the highest within his reach, 
would seem nothing in the eyes of the Simp- 
sons of Park-lane, and Lynfield Castle. 

George did not live in regular lodgings, but 
in a little cottage about a mile out of the town, 
where ® woman, who had once been his 
mother’s servant, was only too glad to let 
her best rooms to her former mistress. 

The widow, who regarded the Simpsons 
almost as benefactors, aince through them she 
had gained both home and husband, had 
given up the little front garden entirely to her 
lodgersa—for Mrs. Simpson was fond of 
flowers, and George’s one hobby was their 
culture. 

Looking out of the window to-night, the 
desolate, neglected air of everything struck 
him, He had not touched the garden since his 
mother died. Already the weeds were epring- 
ing up, and the flowers fading for want of 
water. Dismissing his dreams of fortune, 
Mr. Simpson exchanged his coat for a short 
tweed jacket, and, fetching his watering-pot 
and hoé, went out to the little piece of ground 
in which he had once taken such & pride. 

“‘ She would not have liked to see the place 
growing wild,’’ he thought, half-mournfally, 
as he tied up the carnations, ‘or else I would 
never trouble about it again,” 

When he looked up from his work he caught 
sight of a girl standing jast outside the gate 
and gazing at the flowers, as though she could 
not take her eyes off them. There were few 
gardens in Eastwood, except such as belonged 
to the large houses, and were shat in jealously 
by high brick walls. The town for the most 
part was modern, and consisted of rows and 
rows of terraces, streets and streets of small 
houses, with no ground in front, and only a 
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tiny back yard, utilised in general to dry the 
family linen after the week! y wash. 
Mrs, Brown’s cottag 


Eastwood. Thera wer everal similar 
dwellings to hers, but being ocenpied chiefly 
by working people, the gardens ran wild, and 
were given A bad gw Ltn) 

The Simpsons had come to Ivy Cottage 


directly afte 2r “the father's death; amd Mrs. 
Brown, in her cagernesa to mate her-old mia- 
tress happy in her new sbodaphed let George 


carry out any altemetionssheekiked—a neat |) 


tence all round the gardenpmodividien of wire- 


netting to shut off the bask«yard-with the } Hiten 


clothes lines and>poulsy, hadshsenmhie fires 
thought.. Then hovhed spentve good deat of 
his spare cash in flowers and sbrabs;:one 
two oldtrees already pian 
and he chose, for the>mostrpart,; those: 
old-fashiowed flowers that-comeup year after 
year. 

This was the third Gane of his sojoumn at 
Ivy Cottage, and the@ir was fragrantowith 
wale bos of roses, Camnasions and —— 
w nias, candyy tats: and 
made the’b beds bright. A‘syrings tree wae in 
= bicom, a honeysuckle just »coming»iuto 

ower. 

Many people stopped’ todook at the quaint;, 
peacefal spot. Admiration for his garden was 
nothing new to George, but he.had newer seen 
anyone look at it with«such-wistfal, yearning: 
eyes as this girl. 

Bhe eeemed about eighteen or ninateen, and 
her dress wae plain, almost to poverty—jast a 
blae and white-cambris, a sailor hatpand black 
silk, gloves; but the one fitted perfdstly ; the 
ribbom on the hat had been arranged ‘with 
tasteful fingers, amd the gloves were neatly 
mended. She was a lady, evidently, in spite 
of her poverty. 

He never knew what made him speak to her. 
George was not used to young ladies, and any- 
thing but an admirer of them; only the way 
she looked ut his flowers touched him. 

He wondered if she lived in one of the new 
gardenlesa strests of Eastwood, and if this was 
ber fires sammer.among bricks aud:mortar. 

There: war) no-one: a “ivy Cottage now to 
enjoy hia flowers-if;he gathered thenun Why 
shoula not this stranger» be gladdened: with a 
noregay. 

He went up to the gaia; and made his. offer 
abruptly enocugh.. Gearge:had no practice in 
the art of.making pretty speeches. 

‘Yon seem fond. of flowers: May)I cut-you 
& few?" 

Her eyes brightenad.. They, were-beantiial 


gtey eyes, with jos? & tiage of: blee in. theirs: 


depths. 

For one-moment she. blushed, end the colour 
lighted up, her face, and’raada itdovely. 

“T should be very pleased if you are sure. 
you can apsre them. My brother-is so fondof 
Sowers!” 

“Ig he 311?” asked George Simpson, as he; 
began to cat his roses with no ungensrons 
hand. 

“He ie‘very il!,” said the girl, sadly. “I 
was withing to-night he could walk as far as 
here just to eee your garden; it is so baautifal. 
‘When ‘he way well we often used to come past 
here jast.taq look at the flowers.” 

Georpe startet: Something in the voice. 
struck hior ss familiar. 

“I d&m sure I know you!” he said, simply, 
“T have forgotten your-name, bat I remember 
your voice perfectly.” 

“You knew my brother,” she replied. ‘I 
do not'think you ever saw me. Azonie was in 
the Bank till-—till Baster:” 

It came on Simpson then like a revelation 
—the:youny clerk, fresh from school, wo had 
had pleasant. word or kindiy smile‘for every- 
one. 

He hadboen the favourite of all the >young 
mesa. who oscapied . steo!s in the : Hastwood 
Batis; the fire in every innocent:piece of fan 
goimyon ; rnd then: one: Monday morning he: 


Wat nevi xt bis» post, and shey beard he had. 


béen thtown from his trieyole, and esriously 
ingoreds 


was & mile out of | had talked of getting ups subscription for 









. George had beard. 





There had 1 been quite an exciiement about 
it at the time. Mr, Fietchor, the manager, 


poor young Elten,and tuea ecomeone hed te- 
presented ‘theglad was & geatlemen, and had 
rich relations/ 

GcorgesBiimpsen did nos think these last 
could havedious mac! for Archie, jadging from 
hig sister's appeapance. 

The y wassfinisked now. The clerk 
tied it up carefally, amd said alittle awkwardly | 


‘“f wishqyow woulddet me carry it for you ?/ 
‘ome. I knowsome off 
the felidwaairepic to tell him the news, but a, 
free face ifm change.” 
“He would becwery pleased. Yes, they used 
tomome,-bnt they gos sired, You see he has, 
‘deem ill #0 long nownesrly three months.” 
‘Bub he will get better soon,’’ said Georges 
renaguzingly. 
they ame~young snd have»good spirits; and Ii 
am. suredlton's werethe best I ever saw.” 
Doriawmiled sadly. 
{am afraid you wilhfind him-very m 


‘© Whaswaa-it?” asked»George. “I kitowe 


he» fell off hia: tricyate, pat oh what wasethe|_ 
injory ?* 


** Something to..the spine,”’ answered Dorids, 
pramly, “The dootor ssgséhewill never-walkts 


George was silent from sheer compessions. 
Never walkvagain! That bright-faced ‘ 
whorhad seemed ali life-aademoticn, a cri 
at barely. seventeen! If* 

Mr. Simpsom began to reflect t 

worse luok in theavorld than his own, a 


‘Have you been in Eastwood long?” he 
asked Doris, presently. 

** Oaly since Archie ‘got the clerkship.” 

* And do you live all alone?"’ 

‘We have lodgings in Mill-street. It ia not 
& Very nice part; but the iandlady ia olean, 
and attentive to Archie when I am ont. I 
have to leave him a great desl, poor fellow, 
for I am one of the teachers #t Mise Frost's.” 

Mill street wag ons of the drearicet parts of 
Eastwood—the houses small, ‘etaffy, and‘cou- 
fined. 
George: thought it would’ bave’ made him 
miseradic if hismottrer ‘had-had to live in such 
a place; bat Doris Aton sook the poorness of* 
her “abode quite as a matter of course, and 
her voice was almost joyous as she held up her 
flowers: tothe Jitsle bow window, and ex- 
claimed,— 

“* Bee what I have brought you! ”’ 

George waited in the little- passage, saying 
diffidently,— 

** He may not careto see-me. I ought to 
have‘been to ‘inquire for him fong ago; but! 


** You have had trouble cf your‘own,” said 
Doris; gently. ‘‘I'am gare Archie will "be 
pleased‘ to ses you.” Then, in a whisper, 
* You will notdet him know what I said about 
his epme, I have kept‘it from him.” 

It seemed to George Simpsom more: like a 
Archie’s ghost than the bright«facert'1sd4 ‘he 
had seen three’ montis: sgo fall of life and 
heelth. 

The firgers were thin: and wasted; the face 
drawn sand pinched, while the wistftl eager- 
ness with which the-blue eyes fastened on the 
flowers’ mace George’ regret he had not cut 
twice: the quantity, 

* It'is very kind of to come,” said the 
boy, simply. ‘I get so tired of ‘being here 
alone, and Doris has*to be out’ so muck.” 

Doris had-taken up « piece of knitting, and 
the quickness with whith her fiogers moved 
convinced Mr. Simpson the-work was done for 
money, not'for pleasure.” 

“I shonld have-come~ before;” retarned 
George; ‘“‘ bus I never thoughts ‘of it; and 
lately I have been in trouble myself.’ 

“Iknow. Wesaw it in the Gazette. We 
were-so sorry for you! ” 

Is wae the first word of real sympathy 


“ Peoplealeays got better whem: 


“ You have lost your mother too, perhaps?” 

“Yes, she died when I wasa baby. I have 
no one bat Doris.” 

George wondered about tha rich rela. 
tions. Was is posible theses two young things 
were alons in the worid ? 

* Yor forgot Cousin Jabez!" put in Doria, 
“* Fie meaus to be kind; bat ha is #0 used to 
Laadon he does not understand how we long 
ferebecountry. He goi Archie hia post ay 
the-bank, and he recommended me to. Misg 
Bost. She is very kind." 

** Aud have you any friends here? ” 

Archie smiled a little sadly. 

“{ think my iliness has tired them ont, 
‘Theyefind is dull work sitting in this little 
rooms Mr. Fietcher came once, but Doris 
) Offended him.” 

“T nearly turned: him ont of the house,” 
‘confessed Doris, ‘‘ I was so indignant.” 

“ Bat what did hedo?” inquired Simpson, 
who-could not faney the prim middle-aged 
iesamager boing dismissed by shat young girl. 

He wanted mea, tocsend Archte to the hos- 


pital” There waealaest a sob in her voice. 
Fanopsending Hitato:e piace where I could 
@ him twice a-week.” 


hase been abie@to-ne 
‘* Tttwas abominable,’ Geclared 
‘an energy which quite<délighted Doria, . 
| Battie invalid logked¢eraver, and.whenchis 
isister had stepped amay-to take off ‘her hat he 
gaid; thougbtfuliy, to Ma, Sierpsazy— 
** She cannot seo theeath. and I Bavemot 


i} ‘the-courage to tell her. The doctor thinks I 


shall never be any better, and it is not fair she 
— apend all her life and strength: soiling 
me. ” 

“ Toat's: nonsense!” saidi(Geonge, flatly. 
‘ She's happier with: yourto-nuras« and: look 
after than she poseibly*conid be alone. I 
don’t wonder=shs wasedndignant with Mr. 
Fietcher. I’m sure T should have been.”’ 

He was.a frequent visitor after that Jane 
evening. He would come in with a few flowers 
or a new book as naturally as though it was 
his right to be there. 

Archie grew to look for his coming, and 
wonder how in the old days he could have 
thought Simpson stiff and cold. Aud Doris— 
well, Doris felt a strange, wistfal sympathy for 
the only human creature shehad ever met, 
who seemed even more lonely and desolate than 
themselves. 

By degrees he learned their little history. 
George never asked-a question, buts he grew 
more’ ‘at home* with them he could gather 
their story pretty well from the stray remarks 
dropped frem time to time. 

A clergyman's children, they- had been left 
penniléssat‘/his-death, except for an annuity 
of fifty’ pounds a-year, which “her -godfather 
hsed@'settled ‘cpm Doris. She was eighteen 
then, her brother four: years» younger: She 
gaveiup her little income that:-he might have 
two years*more~t schoo], while she earned a 
living ‘as a nursery governess, 

Then“ Cousin Jabez” exerted himself for 
his poor ——, and found the. boy the 
clerkship at Eastwood Bank, and the girl her 
position at Miss Frost's. 

Their income-was, perhaps, a hundred-and- 
twenty pounde all‘ told, buson thie they had 
been quite happy till the accident which 
ohniignd Archie ‘froma strong, healthy youth 
to a helpless invalid, and reduced their means 
farther by’ the loss of his email salary. 

George Simpson ‘seemed quite to have for- 
gotten his: ambitions dreams. All through 
those’ summer months he was & frequent 
visitor*in Mill-street, He obeered ‘the invalid 
as no one else conti'do. He never tired of 
reafling to’ hior when ‘Dorie was busy, In 
fact; he had found e freyhinserest in Jifs, and 
about this time people began to notice a 
wonderfal change in hia, 

“T never saw anyone’so much improved as 
Simpson is lately !”’ ‘said' Mr. Fietoher to his 
wife. “He used tobe as’sulky and-disagree- 
able as a bear. f{ thought he wonld grow 


perfectly intolerable after shia mrother’ wdenth, 
but it-has softened him wondetfuity.” 





“Good blood always-telfs inthe long run,” 
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Fle'char, who never forgot 
1a carne Of 2 very high family. “I always 
liked you! vw Simpsecn,”’ 
ja was about vuis time that Eastwood was 
ehaken to ita foundation bys seties of the 


+ omarked Maas 


most alarming rob»eties possible to: imagine, 
They began m esrly antomn at toe Vicar. 
e9s —& large bhoute enoinsed: Im specious 
grounds, #24 con*siaing many treasures of 
are and bric.a-bree, sincs the Vicar was 


man of aon mesa, anc, having neither wife 
nor child, hed epent) his money ‘royally on 
beautifyiog his hoage. 

Ié was4be custom for all the servants to go 
to church on a Sunday evening except one, 
generaliy the cock,. who waa left to guard the 
house, skeeto the fircs, etcetera, 

Imagine the horror of the (group when re- 
turning, one October evening, they found the 
cook lying on tia kitchen fildor perfeotiy 
anconsciots, her hande and feet tied together, 
the doors and/ windows wide open, the plate: 
basket exaptied, « silver presentation inkstend 
and salver gone'from the study, and the 
érawerk of ‘the vienz's writing-table standing 
open, their» contents baving evidently been 
overhauled. 

When Mr, Brett retaumed, whish he did 
five minutes after his terrified: servants, he 
sent one of themfor the police, and another 
for the doctor, To latter proraptly reatored 
the cook, and gavo is #3 hisepinion she had 
been etupefisd by chloroform, 

The poor’ wor-ar’s own statement con- 
firmed this. 
eaid she bad been sitting in thesitehen read- 
ing whena mean camein. How he maneged 
to open the outer door she hadino idea,» Bne 
started up in terror; but before: she conid 
atter 2 scream he had thrown a dark hand- 
kerchief over her face: Ié.wax damp, and 
amelt like a cheriat?athep.: She remembered 
nothing more! tilisehe woke! op om her own 

Now, the cook had been'in Mr, Brett's 
services Over ten years, and was a faithful, 
respectable woman, of whom the most sus- 
picious person could not have eaidishe was in 
ieague with the thief. 

The Vicar, much perplexed, went over his 
house with the police, and made,:as carefully 
as he could, alist of the missing articles. As 
ill-lack would have it he had cashed a large 
cheque ‘the day before, as the next morning 
he had several parish payments to make. 

He had ‘lefé she vold ina emall bag looked 
in one of his writing table drawers. Neerdiess 
to say that every coin in it-was gone. ‘Ibe 
plate was solid silver, and in itself of no 
mean value, but tke presentation: inkstand 
and vase, chased with skill and inlaid with 
gold, had cost hundreds of pounds. Nor 
had the. robbers spared the upper part of the 
house. The Vic&r's dreseing-case and other 
valuables were gone. Jadging from the 
amount of things carried off the constable 
believed:tbat the thief could not possibly. have 
been single banded, bat. must have admitted 
his accomplices a3 oon a3 he had overpowered 
the unfortunate ccok. 

It was a wine days’ wonder in Eastwood. 
People wo wers not fond of cburch-going 
declared it was'a warning to honeeholders not 
to leave their premises so badly protected. The 
vicar himself purchased: a-small supply of 
new plate; and the local police, reinforced by 
help from London, did their best to trace the 
robbery to its perpstratora in vain. Not a 
Single arrest was mace. They conld not even 
light on sny one who might be sarpected 
of the outrage. Mz: Brest parchased: a bnil- 
dog, warransed as very fiurce, aud chained 
him iw) tbe back. garden, close to the kitchen 
entrance, and shen alittle tranquillity came to 
Eastwood, 

Bat it;wes not to-last. A lange joweiller’s in 
the towm was broken into quietly one Savorday 
night, anda large portion uf the valnable stock 
removed, the whole affair being co skilfully and 
quietly accomplished shat though there were 
assistants sleeping. in the upper part 02 the 
house their slambers were 005. even disturbed. 


Aseoon as she could ‘speak she 


| brauches connected with it! 
robberies.in the sown had almost driven ‘him: 
frantic with fear ‘and Hervous spprehsnsions, 





Nor was a this sll, “Within « e week the jeweller 


had a fellow-victim in the shaps of a» ladies’ 
ourfisser, who lived oppasite. Tae furs, silke, 
aad iace were carried off, withous ihe slightest | 
cius to thed espoiters. 

Esstwood people 
at each other inv silent cimmay. 
robberios of unexampled audacity carried on 
in their micst, and ths poliee coald not even 
find anyones to acsase of the crimes, much less 
convicé of them. 

“Depend upon it we shall bea the next 
victims,” said Mr, Fietcher, the bank manager, 
to George Simpson, who happened to be in his 
private room on & matter of business one 
dark afternoon a month later. 

Simpeon looked up quickly. 

* IT don't think s0, sir,’”’ he said, quietl 

“* Why nos? No one seems to esuanes, Three 
private honge3, nos counting the Vicarage ; 


andithe two leading shops of the piace have-~ 


suffered!’ 
“7 fancy our safes: would defy most bur- 


glaxs,’’ persisted Georg, *‘ Bonds would be of! 


no use to them, sinos they dare not turn them 
into money; and ithe gold is sufely hidden, 
thanks to your contrivences.” 

For since the robberies became so frequent, 
Mr. Fletcher, ina perfect panic, had caused the 
gold to be carried upstairs every night before 
closing, and locked im -one of the-:upper rooms, 
on which he fastened a patent padiuock, This 
was known to but two people, hesides himself ; 
namsly, Georgewnd the senior clerk, Taese 
took it in turns to’ renin after ‘the others, 
and convey the gold upstairs to ita new hiding- 
place, while they: came ‘siterrate mornings, 
haif.an-hour before the bank opexed, to restore 
it to its usual) receptacles below. 

Pocr Mr. Fietcher wiped the drops off his 
face. He was a stout, middle-aged man, who 
reosived a handsome salary as chief manager 
of Eastwood Bask, end ‘all the  samaller 


and George Simpson really pitied nis anxiety. 

*“Is's no ordinary thieves, depend upon it, 
Simpson,’ said the mach-tronbied munager, 
‘‘elee some trace of them would be found. 
What has become of the Vicur's plate and 
ornaments ? Where are Mr; West's jewels, or 
Mrs, Mander‘s fare and lace? Do you know 
tbe railway people declare: no suspicious 
person bas been through the station with apy 
unusual amount of luggsge ? ” 

“In wouldn’s be am unusual amount,” 
returned George. ‘“ The thieves are shrewd 
enough to take only valaables, that can go into 

& smell compass.” 

Mr. Fietcher groaned. 

“If you are going, Simpson, I'll leave at 
the same time. I have a kindof horror of 
being the last: person here. I belicve I am 
nervous enough to come back half-a-dezen 
times to try the door, just to make sureI have 
locked it.” 

“I was going; but I can wait if you have 
anything to detain you.” 

‘Nothing atall,” declared the manager, 
rising with: slacrity. It really seemed to 
George he'was anxious to get away. 

They went out together; but:an old gentile. 
man, with white hair and venvrabie as 
was passing st that moment; and butsonholed 


; Mr, Fistoher, so that Gaorge' went on his way 





alone, He was not sorry, for Mr, Fietcher's 
rociety was rather distastefol so hia than 
otherwise; bas ‘he caught a fall view of the 
stranger's face, and was surprised so find how 
unfavourably it impressea bias, 

Like many lonely mon, Guorge Simpson 
was & grea’ observer, and like muvy proud 
natures he was possessed of ptrony:prejatices, 
He knew. nothing in tha world ef Mr. 
Fletcher's acquaintance.. He vertainly ‘ bore 
him no gradge for depriving him of the 
manager's society, and-yet in thatone gli 
he had become imbued with the strongest 
possible aversion tothe old man. 

Was he really old? The question would 
return to George with unpiessant force. The 


steod aghast, and looked | | 
Here were | sloucting, but (it was this whict had impresvea 





The wholesale: 





stranger at first sight looked nearly, eighty; 
his white hair wad rather long, ana fell on to 
his collar: at the back. His skin had the 
ehrivelisd, parchment-lika sppearsnce of 
extrema age, His eysbrows were like snow; 
hia form was bowed, . his walk feebla ana 


George Simpson so uofavonrbly), tha eyes 
themselves were cisar and dazk. They bad 
all the keen pierciog gaze of a yousg man, 
and their expression was sinister. 

They seemed so utterly out of keeping with 
hia mild, venerabie face, so unenited to the 
tottering old man, that George Simpson felt a 
Btrange saspicion there wasisomethung wrong 
about their owner. 

“T wish I-knew who that man was,” sped 
through his brain. 

‘““Why, Simpson!” exelaimed one of the 
other clerks, who happened’ to be passing, 
‘‘one' would say you had seena ghost! Whar 
are you gazing after:the governur for in thas 
absorbed fashion ?"’ 

George roused bimze!f at once. 

“T believe I am catching Mr. Fietcher's 
panic about robbery,” he said quietly. “ 1 was 
wondering wo woald be tine next vicsim.” 

os Nobody 1” replied Rawhiason, lightly. 
“Tt is three weeks since:the last, so T should 
Bay the thief had 'extuasted Exsswood, and 
departed to ceek prstores new. I's a pity 
the governor's got into‘sacha panic, and is 
wont make him uny: better to stand there 
talking to old Gregson.” 

“Is that Mr. Gregson? I never heard oi 
him before! Who ishe?” 

‘You go through the world in a dream, 
and never hear anything that is not about 
business,” retorted Rawlimson, ‘for you 
would know thatold Gregson ia a missionary, 
and that the Governor has let Meor End 
Cottage to him for six months certain.” 

“ & missionary ! Hastwood is not heathen.” 

“Well, not exactly a missionary. Gregson 
has made aammint of money, and having neither 
chick mor child be likes to ‘spend his time in 

good works and that sort of thing.” 

“I should never: bave guessed it from his 
appearance,” 

“No, that ia rather against him. You 
know Moor End Cottage belonga to Mrs. 
Fletcher. Ger mother used to live there, und 
when the old lady died they never dismantled 
the house, but juvt les it farnished when they 
could. Tenants are‘rare in winter; eo old 
Greygson's offering totake'it from September 
to March was s godsend to them, and they 
jumped atit) Hesa queerold boy, always 
talking about the wickeaness of the world. He 
lives in the cottage all alone, with his man, 
who isa blackxmoor, and: speaks some lan- 
guage no one can understand. As for Gregson 
himeelf, I think he’s sincere, though mistaken. 
He's often out fromorniny till night with his 
bag of tracte, He mostly starts on a Monday 
in some big town, and works it steadily 
through. Herloesn't labour (itt's his word, 
not:mine) im Esstwood much; iss seid the 
Vicar objscts to ‘bim.”’ 

“ Mr, Fieteher seems to like him.” 

“Ob! they discuss the burglar scheme 
together. I don't know which ef them is ths 
most terrified. However; thoagh Gregeon is 
awfally:rich, he never ‘kesps much money iu 
the house, so: he can’t feel in any danger.’’ 

George said good-day to his loquacious 
fallow-clerk, and: went on bis way to Mill- 
street. Is wag five months since the evening 
he first saw Doria: E(tom gazing at his flowers, 
and those five months hat mave great changes 
in his life. George: no longer felt existence & 
very dreary thing. He:hed quite given up his 
ambition cf rising» to & position which would 
oblige his cousins, the: Simpsons of Park- 
lane and Lynfield Custle, to acknowledge 
himasanequal, Inaword, he was going to 
foliow his father’s example and commis the 
folly (as the world wouid call it) of marrying 
for love @ girl who bad neither riches nor rank 
for her dower. 

Doris Eiton was jast twenty-one. She had 
youth, beauty, and sweet temper; one of the 
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truest, sweetest natures Heaven ever made, but 
her worldly store was only fifty pounds a year, 
and she was encumbered, moreover, with a 
young brother, who would be dependent on her 
all his days. Something of this she said to 
George when he first spoke of his love. She 
did not call Archie a burden; she never 
thought of him as that, but she did say that 
Mr. Simpson ought not to take such a care on 
him—young, just beginning life, as it were. 

George answered her by a smile. It was in 
lovely September evening. and the two were 
taking Archie for a ride in an invalid chair. 
They had left him where be could see the 
golden cornfields jast ripe for harvest, and 
gone themselves to gather a bunch of the 
bright red poppies that grew among the 
wheat. 

“TI will never be sent away,” said the young 
man, resolutely, ‘‘ unless you tell me you can- 
not love me. As to what you say about 
Archie, I shall never be a rich man, but I 
think I can earn enough to keep my wife 
from want ; and, Doris, I promise you that I 
would share all I had with him.” 

She blushed crimson, 

“I could never leave him,” she whispered. 
“ T am all he has in the world.” 

“You are all I hope for in the world,” 
replied George, ‘‘and I would never ask you 
to leave him—never while I live.” 

“Is would not be fair of you.” 

“I am the best judge of that.” 

“You see,” said the poor child, wistfully, 
‘‘he will never be able to earn his own living, 
never be better than you see him now.” 

“I know that.” 

‘*And I could not bear it if we—came to 
you, and you grew to think him a burden. 
Do you know, George, if you got tired of him, 
= wished him dead—I think it would kill 
me!” 

“Doris, could you suspect me of such 
cruelty ?”’ 

“No; but Cousin Jabez offered to try and 
get him into a home for incurable cripples, 
and I wonld not let him go. I can’t expect 
you to feel as I do. George, but the very 
thought of it would kill me!” 

George stroked her hand fondly. 

“I think Arohie likes me,” he observed, 
presently. ‘* We always get on together,” 





‘* He is very fond of you, bat—— ”’ 

“ And if you married me he would not lose | 
any more of your society than he does now— | 
not so much, for Mies Frost claims a great | 
deal of your time. Don't you see, Doris, as | 
my wife you would be able to do more for 
Archie, not less?” 

‘* Yes, bat—I want to think of you.” 

“Do you? Then please listen to me ; but tell 
me first, Dorie, have I ever deceived you?” 

‘“* Never.” 

‘Then youare bound to believe what I say. 
If you send me away you will blight my life, 
and make my future a dreary, hopeless affair. 
All I want is your promise to marry me as 
soon as lam a little better off. Before very 
long I hope to have two hundred a-year. 
That is the income my parents married on, 
and I think we should find it enough.” 

**T am sure we should.” 

‘*Then you will say ‘yes ?’” 

‘“‘ There is one other thing,” he said, after a 
pause—a long pause, which had transformed 
them into plighted lovers, and given them ' 
what seemed to both a foretaste of Paradise. | 
** Before we are married I shall insure my life, 
and settle the policy on you, and then you 
can make over your own little fortune to 
Archie. He will feel so much more indepen- 
dent if he has something of bis own.” 

“‘ George, I think there was never anyonein | 
the world so generous as you.” 

And so the friendless man became engsged 
to be married, and his barsh, reserved manners | 
softened wonderfully. He began to discover his | 
pride was selfishness, and he made more 
friends that autumn than he had ever done | 
before. | 

Archie, of course, knew of his sister's bappi- 
ness, und gave his approval willingly. He was , 








fond of Doris, but he clang to George with all 
an invalid'’s admiration for strength. 

Mr. Simpson was hoping for a rise of salary 
at Christmas, and if it came he had decided 
not to wait till his income reached two hun- 
dred, but to rush into matrimony at once. 

He had saved money for farnitare. He 
knew Doris would not be an extravagant wife, 
and it troubled him to see how white and 
fragile she was growing. 

He could not bear to think of her teaching 
from nine till four, and then with the care of 
an invalid to fill all her scant leisure. It 
hurt him to see her ceaseless knitting, to 
notice the scanty fires, and poor attempt at 
winter wraps, which were all she could afford, 
and so he had quite decided when the “rise” 
came at Christmas to make her consent to a 
Bpeedy wedding. 

He had yet another reason. Dr. Parish, 
whom he had consulted privately in the 
character of a future brother-in-law, had told 
him Arohie's disease was making rapid strides. 
There might be no visible alteration in the 
poor lad for some time, but his life could not 
be much prolonged, and before she lost her 
brother, George wanted Doris to be safe under 
his care. 

He was surprised to find how much regret 
he felt personally for the doctor's verdict. 

He had always accepted Doris’s statement 
that, though Archie would never be any better, 
he might live for years as he was. 

He guessed now that the doctor had not had 
the courage to tell the devoted sister the whole 
truth, bat hoped the signs of increasing weak- 
nesss would break it to her befors the end 
came, 


CHAPTER II. 


Mu stseet, as has been hinted before, was 
not # fashionable locality. Etiquette had no 
very rigid code there, so people were not at all 
horrified at George Simpson’s frequent visits 
to the Eltons. 

It was generally surmised that he was 
“after” Doris (a local phrase, meaning some- 
thing equivalent to what is termed in a higher 
sphere paying his addresses to); bud the 
matrons of Mul-street, if they gave the ques- 
tion a thought at all, considered her invalid ' 
brother quite sufficient chaperone for the girl ; 
and Miss Frost, who, as an instructress of 
youth, might have had very stern views on the 





subject, had been so attracted years before by 
George’s devotion to his mother that she not . 
only graciously approved of the engagement, 
bat even told Doris she thought her a very 
lucky girl. 

Doris welcomed her lover witha bright smile ; | 
and George Simpson found himself forgetting | 
all abouts the robberies and Mr. Fletcher's | 
panic in the delight of her society. 

Archie was better than ueual, and the trio ; 
spent a very pleasant evening. 

It was only when George was thinking of | 
taking leave that the invalid complained of | 
pain, Then, looking at him closely, George 
perceived a strange change in his face. 

An indescribable fear filled the clerk's heart 
that this was the beginning of the end; and, | 
wording his offer carefally, so as not to alarm 
Doris, he proposed to her to go and fetch the 
doctor before returning home. i 

**Do you think he is much worse?”’ asked ; 
the girl, anxiously. | 

“I hope not; bat I don’t like the look on 
his face. Besides, Dr. Parish might be sabie 
to give him something to ease the pain.” 

That settled it with Doris, and she was only 
eager for the surgeon to be fetched. 

George started at once, but it was a long 
way to Dr. Parish's house, and he had to wait 
some time before he could see him. 

“Young Elton worse!"’’ exclaimed the 
doctor, kindly. ‘‘I’ll go round and look at 
him, Mr. Simpson, bat it’s very little I or any 
other doctor can do for him,” 

His brougham was waiting. It had just 
brought him home from a distant patiens’s, 








and he invited George to a seat in it, saying 
quietly,— 

“You will want to hear all I can tell you 
about him. I wish you had a mother or sister 
to be with Miss Elton now. I never sawa gir) 
80 utterly alone.” 

George shook his head. 

‘*T am as friendless as she is.” 

“She ought not to be alone,” said the 
doctor, gravely. ‘That poor lad may go off 
at any minute. She ought to have some friend 
staying with her, I have it!” in a tone of 
relief, as though a happy thought had strock 
him, ‘TI will go to the Home, and get one of 
the Sisters to come round.” 

It was past eleven o'clock. 

George suggested that the advent of a 
stranger at such an hour would give Doris 
more alarm than comfort. The doctor only 
shook his head. 

‘Miss Elton is a sensible girl. If this is 
the beginning of the end she will understand 
she cannot teach all day and sit up all night. 
For her brother's sake she will welcome help.” 

He sprang out at the lodge of the Sisters’ 
Hospital, which they were then passing. One 
of the sweet-faced Sisters was even then paas- 
ing through the gates. 

A word or two to her and she entered the 
brougham, Dr. Parish explaining the need for 
her help as they went along. 

“I will wait in the carriage till you have 
explained my coming to Miss Elton,” said 
Sister Sarah, gently. ‘Poor girl, she ought 
not to be alone! Tell ber I will gladly set up 
with her brother.” 

George had been disposed to think Dr. 
Parish was taking too gloomy a view of the 
case, and had rather resented the Sister’s 
presence ; but when he saw the change which 
had taken place in Archie during his absence 
he felt thankful for her help. 

The boy lay in bed, his face white with pain. 
Low groans every now and then escaped him 
—the only sign of life. 

Doris, a stony look of grief in her beautifal 
eyes, looked almost like a statue, 

Dr. Parish wrote a prescription, and George 
hurried off to the nearest chemist’s. 

‘“* It will at least soothe his pain,” said the 
doctor, kindly. ‘“ And then, my dear, when 
he has taken the opiate, do go and lie down, 
and let the Sister watch by your brother.” 

‘I cannot leave him!” said Doris, faintly. 
‘He would not die in peace without me!” 

‘* He is not going to die yet,” said Dr, Parish, 
firmly. ‘‘Is may be some weeks, certainly 
some days, before the end. If you do not 
spare yourself now you will break down, and 
be useless to him,” 

Lhe Sister joined her persuasions, and Doris 
was overruled. 

When Archie had swallowed the opiate. and 
seemed to sink into a heavy sleep, she suffered 
herself to be led away to her own room, and 
Dr. Parish and George left the house. 

‘*T am afraid our ways are not the same, or 
I would have driven you home," said the for- 
mer, pleasantly. ‘‘You won’t have much of 
@ night's rest, for it has long strack one.” 

“T shall call the first thing in the morning 
to know how he is,” said George, eagerly. 
“Dr. Parish, do you think there ia no hope?” 

**Not the slightest,” returned the other, 
promptly. ‘ Bat—and by-and-by Miss Elton 
will like to know this—after that acoident last 
Easter it was only a question of time. If 
he had been a millionaire’s son or a prince 
nothing could have saved him.” 

They parted cordially, and George struck off 
quickly in the direction of home, his heart 
pretty full of Doris, and his mind quite made 
up that she should be his wife before poor 
Archie died, even if he had to take her home 
to his rooms in Mrs, Brown's cottage. 

His was a singularly quiet and regular life, 
and this was the first time he had ever been 
out so late. There was nothing priggish or 
effeminate about him ; but, caring nothing for 
theatres and places of » musement, visiting no- 
where but in Mill.street, where he always took 
leave at the clock struck ten, it came about 
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quite naturally that there was nothicg to take 
him abroad in the small hours of the nighié. 

The chimes of the Minster rung out swo as 
he passed it, and turned into Eastwood High. 
street. 

Never before had he seen that bustlirg 
thoroughfare so completely given over to 
sleep. 

Woe was a policeman, he had carefally 
hidden his whereabouts, for there was uo sign 
of human habitation. It seemed like the 
dwelling of the dead. 

Suddenly—he always felt afterwards it 
must have been an inspiration—he looked 
across the road at the compact red bailding 
which formed the bank, 

There was a gas lamp exactly opposite, and 
by its light he distinctly saw two shadows flash 
across the blind of one of the upper windows. 

He paused for one instant. That window 
belonged to the room where, according to the 
manager's latest hobby, the gold was secreted. 

The sub manager, a man of grey hairs and 
irreproachable churacier, always slept at the 
bank. In fact, he lived on the premises, but 
it seemed impossible he should get up in the 
middle of the night and patrol the rooms, 
Besides—it came back to George like a flash 
of lightning— William White was then absent 
on private businese. 

s had been sent for, one day before, to hia 
sister's dying bed; and Mr. Fietcher, who was 
@ kind-hearted man in the main, had bidden 
him not hurry buck it he were wanied in 
Devonshire. 

Those shadows on the blind meant mischief, 
He was as certain of it as though he had seen 
the thieves at their work. 

The question was, how to proceed? If he 
went upstairs and confronted them alone they 
might overpower him, and make off with their 
booty. 

The thing was to get help, but how could he 
make sure of them, and prevent their escape, 
while he went for assistance ? 

It was his turn to be early at the bank io 
the morning, and carry the gold downstairs. 
For this purpose he had the keys in his pocket. 
If the two burglars were in the same room 
and had left the skeleton key, which doubtless 
admitted them, in the lock outside, his course 
was easy, and he could take them in a prison 
of their own making; if not—but the chance 
was at least worth trying. 

Patting in his key he noiselessly opened the 
door of the bank. Taking off his boots he 
went upstaira in his stookinged feet to the 
room where Mr. Fietcher had chosen to secrete 
the gold, Every time the stairs creaked he 
felt as though the game was lost. At last he 
reached the door and found, as he had hoped, 
the key in the lock outside; and saw, what 
he had quite forgotten, that the door was fitted 
on the outside with two strong brass bolts. He 
slipped these in an instant, turned the key in 
the lock, and drew a breath cf relief, ag he 
realised that, whoever was shut up in that 
room, friend or foe, was a prisoner during 
his own good pleasure. He could hear the 
rattle of the sovereigns, which seemed to be 
being poured out of their bage, and he dis- 
tinctly caught an angry question from one 
man as to whether his companion heard any- 
thing, and the contemptuous reply of the other 
that it was nothing but rats! 

‘Fine rats you'll find it,"’ thought George, 
as he went downstairs to deliberate on his 
mext move. The robbers being on the 
fourth floor, its window moreover secared by 
iron bars, that they should attemp? to throw 
themselves out seemed unlikely. The brass 
bolts would certainly keep them in bondage 
some time, but as there was no telling what 
tools they had with them it would not do to 
trust infallibly to this ; but George hardly liked 
to go to Mr. Fietcher’s. 

The manager lived two miles out of the town; 
and, besides the delay the walk would cause, 
the poor man was in such an anxious, excitable 
state he could hardly be trusted to gi¥e 
pradent orders when aroused. The simplest 














course seemed to be to go to the police 
atation, 

Now, the fcequent robberies at Eastwood had 
created considerable public interest, and the 
aathorities at head quarters had not only 
administered a severe rebake to the sergeant 
in charge of che local police station for his 
fuilare to detect the burglars, but they had 
sent down a London inspector, who ordered 
him about with scant ceremony, and made the 
scperseded sergeant extremely wrath. 

Inapecsor Scots, of course, did not sleep at 
the police station. Neitherdid he wear aniform. 
He put up like a private gentleman at the 
Rose and Crown, and occupied himself by day 
with stealthy inquiries, while by night he 
slept the sleep of the just. 

It is not too much to say that every member 
of the force at Eastwood hated Inspector 
Scott, and cherished a sesret hope that he 
might fail-in his mission of finding the 
mysterious burglars, or that—better still— 
they themeelves might light on the discovery 
without his assistance. 

George Simpson was quite aware of this 
local foible, and also that Sergeant Martin 
had been extra wide awake and alert ever 
since the stranger had arrived from London. 

Eastwood was a large town, but not so large 
but that the policemen in charge recognised 
Mr. Simpson at once not only as one of the 
clerks at the bank, bat as a gentleman who 
lived st ® cottage about a mile out of the 
town. 

Although their failure in the case of the 
present robberies was fast giving the East- 
wood police a bad name, they were in trath- 
poor men—very fair specimens of ordinary 
county town officials. 

B 24 touched his hat to George civilly 
enough, and said, — 

** You're the last person I'd have expected 
to see, Mr, Simpson. Whatis wrong?” 

‘* IT want to speak to Sergeant Martin."’ 

‘* He’s just gone off, sir. If it's nothing out 
of the common I can attend to it.’ 

George leaned forward and spoke in almost 
& whisper, 

‘‘T believe another of those mysterious rob- 
beries is being perpetrated to-night, and that 
if you are quick you will catch the thieves red- 
handed.” 

‘* Goodness! ’’ 

There was no doubt about B 24'a energy 
now. Ioa moment he had roused Sergeant 
Martin, and brought his superior to hear the 
atory. 

“No need to say a word to the gentleman 
from London I suppose,” said George, artfally. 
“T shought it better to come to you firat, 
sergeant, Of course, if you won't listen to me 
I can go on to Iaspector Scott.” 

‘There's no need for that, sir,” said 
Martin, promptly. ‘I’m at your service, and 
I can get half-a-dozen men together in no 
time. Where ie it?" 

“The bank! ” 

The sergeant looked aghast. 

“Well, Mr. Fietcher has expected it long 
enough, but I never thought it a likely place 
myself, with a clerk sleeping on the 
premises.” 

** He’s away,” and George told his story, not 
forgetting the fact that he had caged the 
robbers in their own den securely. 

‘* You're an honour to the town, sir,’’ cried 
the Sergeant, admiringly. ‘If you think 
there’s but two men in it, perhaps myself and 
B 24 ’ll be enough to manage ‘em. I don’t 
want more men than I can help in it, leat they 
should let out a word to that meddlesome 
London inspector." 

“I believe — are only two. I'll go back 
with you myself, sergeant.” 

They left B 24 to guard the door, and went 
up together to the barglars. Once the door 
opened, they found their work cutout. The 
floor was strewn with gold, which the men 
had beep pouring into black Gladstone bags 
when they were disturbed. 

They were both, apparently, in the prime of 
life. One was dark enough to have passed for 





&@ Spaniard. The other was fair and clean- 
shaven, but, strange enough, had fisrce, mock- 
ing black eyes, 

ide was the ringleader, and to capture him 
Was & task which took every effurt. 

The sergeant almost wished he had brought 
more men, for the roover foughs for his free- 
dom desperately, scratching like a wild cat, 
and using a knife he happened to haveon him 
skilfaliy, Bat Simpson had overcome his 
adversary, and got the handcaffs safely on 
him, and so could come to the sergeant’s 
assistance. Then they were reinforced by B 24, 
whose duties as doorkeeper were no lonyer 
required when both robbers were ia their 
Captor’s power. 

As for George, he was conscious of a faint, 
sick feeling, and that his arm was dall and 
heavy, while his clothes were stained with 
blood, thanks to the foreign-looking knife with 
which he had been attacked. 

“ Weil,” said the Sergeant, triamphanily, 
‘it’s the neatest night’s work | ever did, and 
you'd be a credit to the force yerself, Mr. 
Simpson. You'vesaved the bank a fortune ia 
goid, to say nothing of these,” pointing to the 
bareau fail of bonds which tne robbers had 
prepared to carry off. : 

“I wonder if they did the other thinge,” 
said George, thoughtfally, quite forgetting that 
though hand-ouffed the prisoners were still 
capable of hearing him. , 

“ Yea,” said the man with the knife coolly. 
“You may spare yourself farther thought 
about the Eastwood robberies, Mr. Sergeant. 
My friend and I are answerable for them. We 
had no confederates and no assistants. We 
began with the Vicarage, and we succeeded 
with all we undertook until to-night. The 
game’s up now, bat there's no denying we've 
had a pretty good game. I don’t know what 
other business would retarn thousands of 
pounds profit in less than two months.” 

‘And where are the spoils?" demanded 
B 241, “ Where have you hidden them?” 

“That, my good man, is entirely our affair,” 
replied the other. ‘ And, I may add, we do not 
feel disposed to take you into our confidence.” 

“You'd better go for the doctor, and look 
sharp about it," said the Sergeant to his sub- 
ordinate. ‘Mr. Simpson’s fainting. When 
you've been to Dr. Parish, bring back one or 
two of our men, and we'll have these fellows, 
in the cells in no time.” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Waen George Simpson came to himself he 
was lying on the sofa in the manager's own 
room, and Dr. Parish stood watching him with 
an anxious face. , 

“ That's right,” he said, in a relieved tone, 
as the clerk's eyes slowly opened. ‘ You'll do 
now. Doyou know you have given us & 
fright ?” . 

**I think I had one myself,"’ said George 
faintly. ‘‘ Why,” perceiving one arm was ban- 
daged and in a sling, “ what has happened to 
me?” 

“Why you have been acting as a hero, and 
receiving rather an unpleasant armbthraat 
from one of the men whose villainy you dis- 
covered,” i 

“Ah!” in a weary tone. “And was I ia 
time? Ig the money safe?” 

“ Safe as possibie ; and here's Mr. Fletcher, 
waiting tothank you.” ; 

There was genuine emotion in the manager's 
voice a8, pressing forward to the sofa, he said 

erly,— 
“< I ietinone forget your conduct, Simpson. 
You have saved the directors tnousands of 
pounds, and me from a remorse that would 
have darkened my life.” . , 

“It was only my caty,’’ said George, simply. 
“And the sergeant fought splendidly. I 
hope he'll get the credit of it; and didn’s the 
men confess they had been at the bottom of 
all the robberies here lately ? 

“The beginning and end of them, the ser- 
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geant says,” replied Dr. Parish, warmly, “ Bat 
what they’ve done with their spoils no one 
can make out.” 

“Where did they live?” 

“Came from London, Inspector Scott de- 
clates, He says they are notorious characters, 
who have'been ‘wanted’ by the potice for 
months.” 

“No one was safe from them,” said Mr. 
Fileteher, mournfally. ‘‘ Even my tenant, good 
old Gregson, who lives in my little cottage on 
the Moor, declared he could not sieep in his 
bed forfear of them. He gave me notice yeater- 
day, thongh his time was not up till March, 
that he chonld be obliged to leave at once. He 
behaved very handsomely, paid his rent for 
the fall term; but it shows what terror these 
men have mads in the neighbourhood, that 
even a pious old man of seventy cannot live 
ut peace,”” 

There was no question about George Simp- 
son having a holiday. His right arm was 
practicaily useless, s0 that he could not have 
nérformed any of his duties had the manager 
insisted on his coming to the bank as usual ; 
but, todo Mr. Fletcher justice, he was only 
too eager to give the clerk a welliesrned rest. 

“T have telegraphed to*#wo of onr directora, 
and they’il ba down to-day. I'vano doubt, 
Mr. Simpson, they will mask their sense of 
yotr exemplary conduct,” 

George felt almoat. too ill to care. He wanted 
to go to Mill street, but was warned he-muat 
attend the firet examination of the prisovers 
before the mugistrates, which was fixed for 
ten o'clock, 

Nothing very important transpired. His 
evidertos, backed by that of Sergeant. Martin, 
lefts no doubt of the men having ‘been.on the 
bank prémises with the intention of commit- 
ting a felony. Dr. Parish testified to ‘the 
injuries George bad reasivad from theelder of 
the t-vo prixoners, and the Vicar s&housekeeper 
identified the other as tha mam who hadicome 
into the kitchen and stupefied her by means 
of s» handkerchief steeped in chloroterm. In 
fact, the ttvo could do nothing against suchian 
overwne'ming meas of evidence, amd they 
wera both formally committed to take\their 
trial st tee forsheoming assizes. And. then 
Gearge Simpson wes ‘taken homa by the 
kindly dostor, who asstred him Archie was 
Detter, and that if-he persissed in going 
fo Mill-strest he would onty bs giving Doris 
two inva'ida on her hands instead of one, 

For daya after that George was very ill. 
Nos only the injary to his arm, bat the strain 
he had undergone, oombimed together to keep 
himlow. Fora week he waa in bed, unable 
to move hand or foot, and fying for the: most 
part uneonscious; sid when he came hack at 
jast, pale and feehle trom the very gates of the 
valley of the shasow of death, it'was ‘to -find 
that Archie Elton had trodden that same 
valley, and Doris waa alone in the world, 

The bank behaved generously to’ the man 
who had served them so well, 
clerk having been promoted to the manave- 
ment of a branch bank the directors gave 
George Simpron hia post, with a free holiday 
until the first of February, and a handsome 
piecs of plate, with an elaborate inscription, 
‘andatory of his prowess on that November 
night, hesides a parse of aoveresigns. 

Me. Fietcher, who was nog to be ontdone in 
kindness by the directors; had a propoaal of 
his own fo make, 

Me. Simpson natarally wished to bacmar. 
ried atoncs. He could not briag his bride to 
Mra. Brown's homblesbode, Wire shenid the 
voung people not oceapy Moor Hud Cottage ? 

‘‘ Ta aa pretty a house ag you would'find in 

dav’s journsy,” said the manager,-eagerly ; 
‘and Mrs. F etcher and I hope:yoa'll accept 
‘ho free use of is for the firey thea years of 
your married life. Timeenough to-talk about 
rent after chat. T& wae hermother'’sy; and she 
haa» sort of affection for the place, and conidn’t 
bear for is to be inunkrown hands. Old Mr. 
Gregson kept up the carden, and maida it quite 
& pretty home, and I make no doubt you'll 
do the rame. In three years’ time, perhaps, 
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there may be nice houses nearer Eastwood, 
bat at present, as you know yourseif, there's 
nothing there between mansions and hovels. 
If you accept my offer you'll not have to'think 
of furniture or anything ofthat sort, You've 
only jaet to step in and take possession. Old 
Gregeon went off the very day after he spoke 
to me—never even troubled to send me the 
keya. Poor man, I never saw anyone ro scared 
of bargiars. Mes, Fletcher and I shall both 
be hurts if you refase'to be our tenant. You 
can take the use of the cottage as a wedding 
present if you like.” 

George Simpson's pride had softened under 
the iaflaenos of Doris Hiton. He saw that 
the manager really wanted to serve him, and 
he knew that the Fletchers were rich enough 
to make the rent of Moor End Cottage a 
trifle to them. 

Rawlinson had called the missionary's 
taking it for six months a godsend to them; 
but this did not refer to the gain of money 
so much as to the house being off their hands 
When it was unlet the airing and caretaking 
of it were perfect nightmares to Mra! Fletoher. 

George reflected fhe and Doris needed 
jast each a home as Moor End Cottage, Is 
would be 3 boon to go in at once without any 
baying of furnitare; aud without accepting the 
fall extent of Mr. Fietcher’s kindness, and 
occupying his house for three years rent fras, 
it might yet be a great helpto them to begin 
their married life there, 

Doris put off her black dress for one day, 
and the two who joved so truly were marrisd 
in Cariatmas week, 

Mr. Fletoher gave away the bride, and his 
kind-hearted wife promised that when they 
retnrned from Hastings they should fiad fires 
barning, and a servant and provisions ‘waiting 
for them at Moor End Cottage. 

* Jast Simpson's lack!” someone maut- 
tered, auvionsly, as he drove off on his honey- 
moon. ‘* Two hundred a year, « house rent 
free, and the prettiest wife in Eastwood. 
Soma psople are born fortunate.’ 

“ Cousin Jabez” did not. trouble himself to 
come to the wedding. He sent Doris a plated 
teapot and his good wishes, which he thought 
was all that could be expected of him. 

Tae bridegroom's’ kindred did eves less, for 
they took no notice of him whatever’on the 
auspicions occasion; bat. then, what interest 
could the Simpsons of Park-lane and Lynd- 
field Castle-be ex pected to feel in wu bank olerk 
and his wife? 

As for George, the ambitious schemes which 
had filled his head at the timeof his mother's 
death seemed completely to have vanished. 
He felt qnite comtented with: his lot, and had 
discovered Eastwood boasted a good many nica 
people, and that’ he really did not osre: in the 
least whether bis relatives ever noticed him 
or not. 

He and Doris would be happy in their own 
home, aud qnite forget the fact that his geamd- 
father had oecn a baronet of wnoient family 
and Jarge fortune. 

They were to spend a month'at Hastings, 
retnrnoing to Eastwood thaend of Jaauary. 

The parse of sovereigna bad made this: trip 
not only poasible,-but qaite within their means. 

Tasy took lodgings in Trinity-street, sod 
probably none of the pesople shen anjeyirg 
the mild clicasteof the pleassnt Sassex resort 
were beppier than Mr. and Mrs. Guorga Simp. 
gon. 

They did not make many frienda. They 
were more than enough for each ether; but 
Doris, with the memory of the brother so 
lately los¢ fresh in her Meart, took a spacial 
interest in 20 invalid youth they often met on 
the parade drawn about in a bath-chair, while 
beside it there usually walked) atady about 
forty, elegantly dressed, and Wish the remains 
of groat heanty. 

* [ feel so sorry for her! eaid Doris to her 
husband one morning, when they had >jaat 
psseed the little procession, “ {think he ia 
very iil, He has the same look» on: his: face 
Arobie had at the end.” 

‘You are too tenider-hearted, Doris,” -re- 














turned George, fondly. ‘ You wilhhaveenows 
to do if you feel sorry for all the strangers you 
meet.” 

Bat, in spite of Mr. Simpson's fond>redake, 
the bride continued to take 4» warm interes: ia 
‘the mosver and gon. 

One morning, a3 they passed the honse 
whila the landlady was in thea room, rne 
noticed she direction of her lodgers glance, 
and said, feelingly,— 

“Ts’s a sad thing, isn’t if, ma'am? Ho's 
her only son—the only child lets, in fact, af 
eight. She's been to Hastings year after year 
Firsi there was a bapoy, jaughing family of 
children, but each winter is zrew emaliter, anc 
now that boy, Master Adrian, as they cali 
him, ia the lass left. They're lodging with 
my cisser in Manor-sqaare, and seas says 
nothing caa gave him.” 

‘‘ Bus what is it?’ asked Doris. 

*Cousamption, ma'am. 15 veemsdt wae jc 
the lady’s family; and, thouga is passed over 
her, is’s falien on every one of her children, 
Hor husband's a grand genti.taan ap in Lon. 
don, prond of his name and ioztune ; and they 
do aay he’s notitoo kind to hex, aad tannta hee 
with tae blighs she’s broughs ca his children 
Tt may be that ag nunca as she jistle ones’ 
deaths thai’d changed herso. Whv, she wae 
lissie mora than a girl whea she first came 
dowu here; and she oan’s ba five-and thirty 
now. That's her eldess child, Master Adrian, 
and he's fifteen.” _ 

“T's @ sad story,” agresd Mea. Gaorge 
Simpson; “bas surely is can’t be trae. Ne 
raan coald be so cruel to his wile.” 

“Is'4 teve enough, ma'am. Livery winter 
now for eight yeara have they been to my 
sisters roome, and every winter with one lesa. 
He's » prond, cold man, faoy say, and néver 
cated much for the little gitls; but bia heart 
was jast wrapped up in Master Adrian, 
the heir.” 

‘* Poor lady !” said Doris, pityiagly. ‘‘ What 
is*her name?” 

‘Wall, as to that, ma’am, her vame’s the 
same as yours; and, thongh Simpson's not 
subsh @& very.uncommon name, I did thick at 
first you might ba relations, 5a mysister she 
said no. Lady Simpson bad none of her hua- 
band's family left.” 

Doria had never heard the: George's father 
was own brother to a barouct. She uever 
decamed that the landiady way mistaken, and 
the bereaved mother her Auaband'’s aunt. 
Sho éid not repeat tira’ conversation to’ George. 
bat from that time she losxed with additional 
pity onthe poor boy and his racther; feelin: 
that, with such a hasband, the lady’s cap of 
auffering was fall enough withous the deasn of 
the last remaining child. 

On the twenty-ninth of Janusry the Simp- 
sons went home to Hastwood, and Daria was 
delighted when she saw Moot End Onstage. It 
wag one of those dwellinys—fast dying ont 
now—where comfort aud convenience hed 
been stadied-before show. "Phere was ample 
accommodation for'# ema! family, and ver all 
was so handy and compact! tia: the work was 
well within the power of one servant, 

Seen even in winter the cottage was a plea- 
santplace, though, ofcourse, the gloire de Dijon 
roses, the honeyauckle, and purple clumatix 
which made the frontof ‘tite house wziery, all 
summer time, were barearnd leafless. Taedoor 
opened into a square Hall, whose hure onten 
floor was nearly covered with flue’ rugs of 
foreign manufacture, Two-gittiog rooms wad 
the kitchen all opened from this hull, and 
above were four bedroome of moderatesize, A 
cellar ran underneath the whole of the honse. 
The garden waslarge and prudaciive. A-well 
had once supplied the needs of the- tenants, 
bot this had been drained-and filfed up so 
csrefally that ita site, instead of beiog & 
di+vfigurement, was marked by theextra fertility 
of the soil, so that the fairess flowers grew on 
that spot, 

The farniture was substantial, clean; andin 
good repair—oak for the diuingroom, rosewood 
for. the sitting room, piano bosk case, writing 


| twole; in fact, all reasonsbie moders!orequire- 
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ments had been added, and on the landing 
stood a press, well stocked with household 
linen. 

“George, it is just the home,” whispered 
Doris, when she had made the tour of the 
house—it was too late to think of going 
through the garden—“I am sure we shall be 
happy here.” 

‘Heaven grant it!” replied her husband, 
almost eolemnly. He was thinking how 
wondrous had been his blessings through the 
last eight months. First, Doris and her love, 
which he vaiued moat cf all; then the gradual 
approval and confidence of his fellow.men, 
which his pride and indifference had so long 
estranged ; then his wonderful rises of salary — 
it bad been nearly coubled—the directors’ 
handsome present ; and last, but not least, Mr. 
Fietcher's kind offer of Moor End Cottage. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tary had bsen home just a month, when 
George was obliged to go to the county town, 
where the assizea were held. to give evidence 
against Mesers. Jeans and Neweome, the two 
burglars whom he had been instrumental in 
capturing. 

He did not at all like the duty, and it was 
made still more irksome by the fact that the 
victims of the former robberies (with the 
exception of the Vicar), though praising Mr. 
Simpson's valour as it deserved, were yet of 
opinion that if only pressure had been put on 
the thieves they might have disclosed what 
they had done with their plunder, and so a 
portion of it have been restored. 

Mr. Brett was the person who told George of 
this feeling. 

“You see,” said the Vicar, simply, “they 
don’t see it. waa quite as much their place to 
protect their goods.ag it was yours to protect 
the bank’s. My house was the firat attacked, 
and I say frankly: it served me right for leav- 
ing 80 many valnabies protected only by one 
woman ; bat my misfortunes might have served 
aa & warbing:to ethers. They might have 
redoubled sheir bolts and bars, or tried the 
expedient of a# fierce dog. Instead of this 
they. did nothing ; and when in conrse of time 
you discover they have a kind of 
injured feeling you might as well have done 
it before they ware robbed.” 

George smiled. 

“The trath is, -Mr. Breit, my saving the 
bank was a finke. It was the first time in 
— life I bad been in Eastwood at that 

our.’’ 

‘I really believe Mr. West and Mrs. Man- 
ders would have liked you to let the thieves 
go free, on condition thas they gave up their 
jewels and fars respectively. Of course it is 
most unreasonable, but the missing diemonds 
were worth more tnan three thousand pounds, 
and Mrs. Manders is nearly rained by her 
losses, so you must forgive them.” 

“If they only thoughtia minute they could 
see it was the police who cettied things, and: f 
could not.hbave made :such: a bargain: had I 
wished it,” said George, gravely ; ** bat, Mr. 
Brett, it has oftenscrossed my mind: what did 
become of those: things.” 

“* Hidden away securely.’’ 

‘Bat where? .Remember from the night 
you: were robbed to: vhe time these two men 
were caught was barely two months,” 

‘*Seven weeks and two days,” ‘said the 
Vicar, who was very exact. 

‘(And though Eastwood is large place it 
has bué one railway. station. Now, the porters 
there. are ready to swear they never saw 
either Jeans'‘or Newman leaye the place with 
luggege.” 

‘For the matier of that,” said the Vicar, 
Grily, ‘the porters assers they never saw the 
men atall, If you are to believe ths railway 
officials the two skilful robbers never reached 
Eastwood by train.” 

George looked at Mr. Brett gravely. 

*Tdon's quite understand your drift, sir.” 

“ Well, 1'il put it plainly ; only, Mr, Simp- 





gon, please remember this is between ourselves. 
I doa’t want a name for being suspicious of my 
fellow-creatures. Hasit ever strack you that 
these two men always fixed on some propi- 
tious moment for their jastardly deeds. My 
house is never, as a rule, left to one woman 
servant. The page happened to bs away on a 
holiday, and ‘the cook «4 home alone for the 
firss and only time. Mr. West openly con- 
feases the assistant who sleeps on his premises 
had been t0 a party, and returned late, tired 
out. Mrs, Manders admits her robbery took 
place after the ‘hands’ had been up day and 
night pretty» well to complete a mourning 
order; and you know yourself when the 
attempt was made on the bank the sub. 
maneger, who ueually slept on the premises, 
was absent. What do you make of ail this?” 

George guessed the Vicar’s idea at once. 

‘*‘ Why the robbers, instead of coming back- 
wards aud forwurds from London, were living 
here in our midst.” 

‘* What next,’”’ pursued the Vicar, coolly, 

‘“‘ Why Eastwood people must be a worse set 
than I imagined to barbour them.” 

“ Nota bit of it. Try again.” 

*T osn’t.” 

‘‘ Weil, then, suppose—it is only 2n idea of 
mine—Mr. Jeans and his companion were 0 
disguised that they not only lived utterly un- 
suspected, but that people actually took them 
into their confidence, and lamented to them 
the fears they had of being robbed.” 

‘* Tn that case,” said George, quickly, * there 
must have been a sudden gap in our midst 
when these two men were arrested. Two 
citizens would have been missing at the same 
time.” 

The Vicar looked at him sharply. 

‘‘T don’t know that anyone disappeared un- 
expectedly, but Mr. Simpson it isa known fact 
that a venerable gentleman became so alarmed 
at the repeated robberies that he warned his 
landlord he must move, and, I believe, paid up 
his rent. He did go the very day these men 
were arrested, but (no one else has noticed this) 
no one saw him go. He bade farewell to no one, 
and did not even trouble to send his landlord 
the key.” 

George started. 

‘* Good gracious! "’ he exclaimed. ‘* Yon can’t 
mean Mr. Gregson and Moor End Cottage!” 

Tha Vicar nodded. 

“TI can’t stir in the matter, becanse all 
Eastwood knows I disliked thaman. He came 
into my parish with the repntation of a 
missionary, and I eanght him reaching boys 
to fight and gamble, co that I straek a bargain 
with him to confine hivreligious ministrations 
to places beyond Eastwood. Bat yowareaclear. 
headed young man, Mr. Simpson;and Ican sea 
the coincidence between the arrest of the two 
burglars and the disappearance of Mr, Gregaon 
and his servant hag-struck you so.'’ 

“One moment,” interrupted George, “I 
should like to tell you that I saw Mr. Gregson 
once, and took an unmitigated dislike to him, 
There seemed something like an uncanny con- 
trast between his fierce, passionate black eyes 
and his ‘white hair, shrivelled complexion, and 
bowed, tottering form.” 

“TI rather fancy,” said the Vicar shrewdly, 
“an actor would tell yon that they 
never selected a man with biack eves ta 
‘‘meke up,” aga veteran. Hsir, fizure, and 
complexion can be skiifaily altered by art, bns 
I never yet heard of any scheme for fading or 
quenching the-fire'of the eyes,” 

‘Ab ! Please goon.” 

“Tt may no§ seem much to you,” said 
Mr: Brett, half apologeticalty, ““bnt T own to 
me the proofs seem conclasive, When Mr. 
Gregson took possession of Moor End Cottaga 
he bad a great deal of Inggage. I was at Eass- 
wood station the day he arrived, snd I asenre 
you thai the old man and his servant had 
boxes enough for a large family. Where are 
they now?” 

“‘T suppose they took them away ?” 

‘No human creature saw Mr. Gregson de. 

art.’ resumed the Vicar. ‘‘F'rom the time 
e left Mr, Fletcher, after paying his rent and 








giving notice, all clue to him fails. My own 
idea is that the raid on the bank was mennt 
to be the last of the Eastwood robberies, snd 
that in their’ assumed charactera of Mr. 
Gregson and his servant Messra. Jeans ata 
Newcome would: have lefé the town openiy the 
next day.” 

George looked puzzled. 

‘*Admitting fer a moment that thera 
barglars were the occupants of ‘Moor Hoa 
OCotiage, surely, leaving it as they oid enc- 
denly, there wonld have been some teuces of 
disorder? Mr. Fletoner has often toid mu 
how beautifally neat he found ever yttice.’ 

“Yes; bat remember the risks titey ren. 
Depend upon it she cottage was lots siwara 
ready for inspection. If they had # 
Moor End they knew how to hids the, Is 
ia strange the seeret, mysterions life the two 
men led. Neither master nor sérvant was 
ever known to boy a thing add hava it eens 
home. They carried everythin: with them,” 

“They could nos carry coals!” objected 
George Simpson. 

‘* They never had any.”’ 

“* Bat the cookery—tine ci@aniny 7” 

* They never hudany covking. Sach things 
a3 they could nos bay rendy foresting tray 
went without. They alweys dined at she 
hotel. As to clesming, 20 vid woman was 
had in once a week to seriib the hae’ from 
top to toe. She told ma nersif she tid 208 
like the job, because that blackumoor, as the 
called the servant, never icit her alone, bus 
followed her wdout from room to rotm, J 
think the poor old soul fancied he suspected 
her of dishonesty.” 

Georgs felt more impressed’ than he cared 
to own. 

“T wish we didnot live in Moor End Oct- 
tage. Idon’é like to think'of my wife being 
alone there.” 

‘‘ These men are likely to be kent in daruuce 
vile pafe enough,” gaid Mr. Brett, kincty. 
** Besides, I may be mistake. Even'if fam 
right, there is no chance of their being free to 
return to the cottage for years.” 

No,” said George, in a low tone, “Bat 
what if they have left their pinnder behind 
them — the bexes you spore of, she spoil 
from your house, ard the over dweMinys rhey 
robbed? How if ‘they have # ecctet’ hiding. 
place ‘at Moor End Cottage, where their ili- 
gotten grins‘ure safely deposited ?”’ 

Mr. Brett looked vp quickly, 

‘T believe they have,” 

George started. 

“That is why I spoke to you,” went on the 
Vicar. ‘*f felt you would nts scoff ar my 
Buspivions, and it there ia uny hiding pce of 
that sort at Moor End Cottage you' woadld*be 
sure to find it out.” 

George looked a3 though he @id nf like the 






tark. 

“IT think Mr, Fletcher would have teen the 
right person for you to Coufite ‘io,’ he said, 
rather evifily. 

“Pf know my man,” replied tha Vicar, good- 
humonredly. “Fietcher wodtd have flown into 
® passion at first in defence of his friend— 
Gregson was % friend of hise—and then come 
round suddenly to my idea, and wanted to 
puli the cottages down by way of apdiogy. No, 
Mr. Simpson, if anything is to Ub discovered 
you are the man.” 

‘** And the trial? ” 

The Vicar ahragged his shoniders. 

“J don’t mind telling you thas I-got an 
interview with the prisoners, and texed’ them 
with being the°iata tenutity of Mower End 
Cottage, aud leaving stolen property bebindd 
them. Thoy took’ it very cudily—told me J 
had better go to Mr. Fietcher for permission 
to search the céttagse, and that they fein ic 
rather a complimsns than otherwise to he 
mistaken for two such vittudns people as the 
old missionary and his devoted scrvant."’ 





CHAPTER V., AND LAST. 


PENAL Fervitude for ten years. - 
This was the sentence parsed on E-vilins 
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Jeans and Gastavus Newoome for their raid 
on the Vicarage, their attempted robbery of 
the Eastwood bank, and their brutal attack 
on Sergeant Martin and George Simpson. 
There was no doubt in any local mind that 
they amply deserved their punishment ; bat 
still that peculisr delusion hankered in the 
breast of Mr. West, Mrs. Manders, and the 
despoiled residente that some effort might 
havs been made to recover from the delin- 
quents at least a portion of the stolen pro- 
perty. 

In vain a learned barrister, whose opinion 
the jeweller took, pointed out that, though in 
the heat of the moment Jeans and Newcome 
had confessed themaclves the culprite—and 
the Vicar’s cook had identified one of them as 
the man who drugged her, there was not 
one tittle of evidence to connect them with 
the other robberies, and it was simply useless 
so press the charge, as no jury would convict 
on the rash confession so immediately re- 
tracted. The victims held their own opinion 
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still, and always felt the bank had had far | 


better luck than it deserved. 





son had become a astay-at-home—he lefi his 
wife in her cars, and went back to the garden 
to the site of the disused well. 

It was some distance from the house, and 
not overlocked by any of the windows. George 
remembered, when they first came to Moor 
End Cottage, that particalar plot of earth had 
been the caly one showing signs of recent 
cultivation. The gardener Mr. Simpson had 
employed declared the last tenant bad made 
no preparations for the spring sowing excep’ 
in that one sq 2are bed (a2 he called it). 

“Suppose he meant to plant something 
special here, aud so got it ready,” the man 
observed, critically ; ‘‘ but blesa me, he might 
as well have had an eye to the rest of the 
garden. This has been dug and manured, 
and dug and watered till the soil's the richest 
in the place. We'll keep it for dahlias by 
your leave, sir, It always was dahlias in the 
old lady's time, and the spot suits them.” 

The dahlias had done credit to the carefal 
preparation of the soil. They were quite a 
sight, so laxuriant was their growth, and yet 
George Simpson, by nature a flower lover, set 


As for George Simpson, he often wished | himself deliberately to destroy their beauty. He 
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icar had not made that strange com- | fetched a spade and dug up every one of the 


munication to him; for, try as he would, he | plants by the roots. Nos content with this 


could not get it out of hia head. 


he went on with his work until a large hole 


Moor End Cottage was a perfect gem of | yawned, where only two hours before the 


beauty as the spring and summer advanced, 
but its master's enjoyment of it was poisoned 
by the idea that it might be the depository of 
stolen treasures. He did not trouble himself 
much as to what might happen when the 
two culprits were set at large. Ten years hence 
was too far off to alarm him; but night and 
day he was haunted by the thought that Jeans 
and Newcome might have had a third con- 
federate, who knew of their plunder and its 
hiding-place. George had gone quite over to 
the opinion that Mr. Gregson and his servant 
were identical with the two convicts. Any 
doubt he might have had vanished after an 
interview with the old woman who had acted 
as their cleaner and factotam, 

‘* Bless you, sir,” she said emphatically, 
‘dear Mr. Gregson was imposed on. That there 
blackamoor gave himself the airs of a prince, 
and did jast what he liked when his master's 
back was turned. He'd eat the nicest things, 
and drink whisky by the tamblerfal (good 
Mr. Gregson was a teetotaller). I up and 
told of him once, but the dear man only sighed, 
and said he was a brand must be plucked from 
the burning. He was a saint.” 

Sammer had come and gone. Autumn had 
come, bringing the anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson's engagement. There seemed 
every chance of a newoomer's arrival at 
Moor End Cottage before October was over. 
Doris weat out for very few walks in these 
days, and spent most of her time sitting in 
ths garden admiring the rich late autumn 
flowers. 

“There never was @ prettier house than 
Moor End Cottage,” she said to George one 
Saturday afternoon, when, the bank closing 
at two, he was free to spend his time in gar- 
dening. 

Mr. Simpson agreed. He had never told hia 
wife his own suspicions of the cottage's former 
occupants. Doris was pointing out to him 
the beauty of the rich, late dahlias, still a 
maas of brilliant bloom, and said presently,— 

‘* They are said to grow 60 well because the 
well was just underneath ; but Mrs, Fletcher 
told me last time she came that that had 
nothing to do with it. Sue said the well was 
so deep that, after it was drained and emptied, 
they had to have the entrance bricked up, 
because it seemed hopeless to think of filling 
it up. Her mother always had something 
very bright growing on the top to prevent 
anyone taking a fancy to dig down deep, and 
80 interfere with the well.” 

George did not seem to pay much attention 
at the time. He went on talking to Doris of 
other things. But the strangest idea had come 
into hia mind; and when Sister Sarah dropped 
in to spend an hour or so with Doris—a habi’ 
she had fallen into since Mrs. George Simp. 
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bright antamn flowers had bloomed. Sad- 
denly George felt his spade come in contact 
with some hard, wooden substance. He dug 
&@ few minutes more, and then looked care- 
fally down. There, about three feet below 
the surfacs, was a firm layer of wood, not 
brick, aa Mrs, Simpson had said, but a large 
flat boarding, on which the rich soil so 
admired by the gardener, had been carefaliy 
arranged. . 

The servant, coming from the house with a 
meszage, Was astonished tc see her master 
with hands and clothes stained with mould, 
and the perspiration standing on his ‘face in 
great beadg. 

“It’s the Vicar come to call, sir. Mistresa 
thought you would ijike to know.” 

* Ask the Vicar to come here,” said George, 
simply. ‘ Tell him I have something to show 
him in the garden.” 

‘* What in the world are you about?” asked 
Mr. Brett, when he reached the spot, following 
Mary’s direction, and telling the damsel she 
need not attend him. ‘Have you lost some 
pet animal that you are digging a grave?” 

‘‘I am opening a grave, not making one,” 
said George, gravely. ‘‘ Mr. Brett, [am thank- 
fal for the chance that brings you here at the 
moment when I believe I have discovered Mr. 
Gregson’s hidden treasure.” 

The Vicar said never a word, but he quietly 
fetched s barrow from the tool shed, and 
began filling it with the uprooted plants and 
loose mould which were hindering George's 
movements. 

“I never thought of this,’’ he said, slowly, 
when at last they had disclosed a large round 
slab of wood. ‘‘ You are sharper than Iam 
afcer all. Shall I help you to raise it?” 

It took all their strength to raise the slab 
or cover. They then found it had hidden a 
large round hole, whose mouth had been filled 
up to within twenty feet of the top with 
bricks. From the ending of the bricks to 
within % few inches of the cover the contents 
of this hiding-place were of the most motley 
description. 

Several leather cases, such as jewellers use, 
two tin boxes hermetically sealed, various 
unshapely bundles wrapped in wash.leather, 
one of which the Vicar handled with an air of 
appropriation, saying quietly,— 

‘And these are West's jewels, and most 
likely one of these tin boxes contains Mrs. 
Manders’ fars."’ 

‘‘ What are we to do next? "asked George, 

‘It was a clever scheme,’ said Mr. Brett, 
slowly. ‘‘They must have known someone 
familiar with Eastwood, and heard of Mrs. 
Hilton's well, After her daughter married 
Mr. Fietcher at his advice she it drained 


‘and emptied, and gave orders for it to be 





‘filled up.’ The last process took so mach 
more material than she expected that she had 
it stopped some feet from the top, and the 
wooden cover made and screwed down. Those 
scoundrels knew this, and that if the screws 
were removed and care taken againet dump 
and cain the top of the well would be a safe 
hiding-place for the spoil of a dozsn bar. 
glaries. Bat who in the world told them of 
the place?" 

It was discovered afterwards that a girl 
who had been in Mrs. Hilton's servioa 
became Jean's wife. She, poor oreatare, 
was dead and gone before he made use of her 
artless reminiscences. 

A law exists that half of any treasure.trove 
should go to the Crown; but the chief legal 
authority of the district decided that the 
accumulations found by George Simpson 
were not treasure trove in the ordinary sense 
of the word, since it represented the property 
stolen from private individuals within a yesr ; 
and therefore everything was restored, so far 
as it was possible to trace it, to its former 
owner. 

The Vicar got back his plate and presenta- 
tion inkstand, Mrs, Manders her fure, and, in 
short, all the despoiled inhabitants of East- 
wood had their property restored to them ; 
aud Mr, Fletcher took great credit to himself 
for offering his cottage to George Simpson, 
from which lacky chance he declared the 
discovery arose. 

A very great deal has been written about 
ingratitude, but the inhabitants of Eastwood 
proved themselves quite above such a failing ; 
tor the first desire of the people whose 
property he had saved was to make Mr. Simp- 
son a fitting present, and they were much 
disconcerted when he declined to accept any- 
thing at all, 

However, about that time he received a pre- 
sent from another source—a bright and healhty 
baby boy—on which occasion the Eastwood 
folks decided that they would bestow upon the 
child a most gorgeous christening gift in re- 
membrance of his father’s genius. They kept 
the secret most carefally from the persons most 
concerned; bat on the day of Archie Elton 
Simpson's becoming a Christian there arrived 
at Moor End Cottage a deputation, conveying 
a drinking mug of solid silver, with spoon, fork 
and knife of the same precious metal, all 
inscribed with the young Christian’s names, 
and with the arms of the town of Eastwood. 
And Mrs. George Sim opined that to 
refase the offerings would be both ungracious 
and unkind, so that they were gratefully 
accepted, and the deputation invited to a 
private view of Archie Elton Simpson's per- 
fections. 

“You may say what you like,” declared 
Mr. Fletcher to his wife that night at dinner, 
‘‘ bat the beginning of Simpson's luck was my 
offering him Moor End Cottage.” 

George himeelf would have said that the 
beginning of ‘' Simpson's lack" was his meet- 
ing with Doria Elton. The young couple 
remained at Moor End Cottage until Archie 
was two years’ old, when, to the great regrets 
of Eastwood (which still loves to relate their 
adventures) they migrated to London, for the 
poor sad-eyed lady whom Doris had pitied at 
Hastings was a widow. Sir Edmund had 
followed hia eight children to the grave, and 
his nephew, the ci divant bank clerk, was Sir 
George, a powerfal baronet, and the master of 
Lynfield Castle and the stately house in 
Park-lane. 

The Fletchers have visited Doris and her 
husband in both places, and they returned, 
bringing such brilliant accounts of all they 
had seen and enjoyed, that all their friends in 
Eastwood believe more fally than ever in 
Simpson's Luck, 


[THE END.] 








Aton has been known to leave a tooth mark 
, on & solid iron bar. 
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ALL IN A FLAT. 
—o— 


TEBE was an unexpected Fone in the 
—_ bon gen er from —_ 

new abruptly @ orash- 
ine -atirring march to a tender serenade, 
and it was jast at the moment of transition 
that the attendant had shown Mr. Lisle the 
geats to which his tickets entitled him. 

The theatre was so full that many persons 
were unable to get seats, and every one was 
anticipating & 2 mom evening. 

As Violet Lisle and her guest, Ethel Scott, 
stood in the entry, waiting for the older 
members of their party to take their seats, 
they both saw Lionel West bending hia tall 
figure over the seat near which they stood. 

They both noticed that he was talkin 
earnestly and confidentially toa very beautif 
girl, who was seemingly not averse to his 
attentions ; and jast as that abrupt change in 
the music came they both distinctly heard 
him say,— 

“8 weet one!” 

Of course, one don’t usually use such tender 
terms in a theatre; but he spoke almost in a 
whisper, and that march had been so noisy ! 

Violet ——— her shoulders, and glanced 
contemptuonsiy at Ethel; but neither of them 
turned their heads to look at Mr. West when 
presently they passed infront of him and took 
their seata, 

This was Ethel’s first visit to London, the 
first time she had ever been to a large, first- 
class theatre, and the first time she had ever 
heard an operetta sung by a good company, 
and she had looked forward to this evening 
with great eagerness. 

Whe could have supposed that the utterance 
of two words would have made such a differ- 
ence? For after hearing them there was, to 
her, neither harmony nor wit nor gaiety in 
the play. 

‘* Someone must be very much in love to say 
‘sweet one’ in so public a place. Don’t you 
poe 280?" whispered Violet to Ethel, pre- 
sently. 

‘*Ian't that one of your London ways?” 
Ethel asked, smiling. 

“Nonsense! You know it isn’t. How you 
do like to pretend you are ‘green,’ just be- 
cause you've never been here before!" Violet 
answered, with a good-natured laugh. 

**Do you know who that lady is?” 

‘*T know her by sight only. She is Nannie 
Elton. She lives in Bath, but visits her aunt, 
across the street from us, very often. She is 
immensely rich, and consequently is much 
sought after, though she ia a terrible blue- 
stocking.” 

Why did not Violet add—which was true— 
that Nannie was engaged to an officer, and 
was soon to be married? 

Because she herself had designs on Lionel 
West, and did not want her pretty guest to 
interfere with her plans! 

‘Tt must be nice to be so rich,”’ said the 
country doctor's daughter, sighing. 

“That is what Lionel West thinks, That 
is the man who was uttering such sweet 

to her. He isa musician, plays the 
organ at St. Alphage Church, and is very 
popular in society—quite ran after, in fact. 
Bat he is not a bit vain.” 
‘*T know him—slightly.” 
“ Why, Ethel!” her friend exclaimed, with 
‘simulated surprise. Are you sure? 
Where could you have met him?” 

* One of cousins—Dr. Herbert West— 
was a bye last a He was think- 
ing to partnership with 80 he 
henekel with us, and this Mr. out visited 
him,” Ethel explained, innocently. “I 
thought I told you about him. He gave me 
lessons on the while he was with us.” 

“ How odd that you never alluded to him in 
your letters!”’ answered Violet, carelessly. 
* You will probably meet him to-morrow, for 
we dine with Mrs. Elton, Nannie’s aunt. As 
matters seem to have gone pretty far be- 





tween those two, of course he'll be one of 
the guests. Ah, the curtain is going up. 
Now for a good time!” 

Lionel West had spent more than one week 
at Dr. Soott’s house in Warwick, and at first 
Ethel had alluded to him more than once in 
her frequent letters to her old schoolmate. 

Her allusions to him had been such that 
Violet became jealous, and determined to 
have Ethel visit her as soon as possible, that 
she might see for herself whether the girl's 
simple charms had made any impression on 
the hitherto unattached young musician, or 
boy gd his adamantiue heart had succumbed 
at last, 

As for his seeming devotion to Nannie 
Elton that did not worry her. She understood 
it thoroughly. Bat to think that her schemes 
had been aided by Ethel herself seeing and 
hearing this apparent love-making made her 
almost beside herself with joy. 

Lionel was at Mrs. Elton’s dinner party, 
and acted as if he were more than pleased to 
meet Ethel once more. §0, too, did his 
cousin, the doctor, who was also there. 

** Miss Scott and your cousin seem to be de- 
lighted to bse together again,” Violet said to 
Lionel, who sat next her at the table. 

“Yes. Bat you know Herbert was at 
De. Scott's all the summer, and——” 

“Oh, don't I know?" Violet interrapted 
him, smiling significantly. ‘‘ Weren't all her 
letters fall of him? You know she and I 
were chums at boarding-school, so of course 
we were very intimate. I told her yesterday 
I thought it was so odd that she never men- 
tioned your visit there. As we used to go to 
St. Alphage Church, one would naturally 
suppose we might know you.” 

Lionel stared blankly at her for a moment ; 
then he added,— 

“Do you think she—she cares for Her- 
bert 2?” 

** What a question! Do you suppose I'd 
tell of it if she did? Do you think I can't 
keep a secret? Dr. Herbert is not said to be 
engaged to anyone else, I hope?” 

Lionel had to confess that he was not ; and 
Violet, happy in having put a barrier between 
him and Ethel, tried to make herself so agree- 
able that he would turn to her, now that her 
friend was out of the running, 

Ethel remained in London only two weeks, 
She wrote a private letter to her mother, say- 
ing she was home-sick (poor girl), and asking 
that she might be sent for on some plausible 
exouse. 

Daring 
Lionel never met, save in a crowd. Violet 
looked out for that! And perhaps the latter's 
efforts to heal the musician's wounded heart 
would have succeeded had her guest gone 
home just one day sooner than she did. 

The last day of her stay in the city Ethel 
went to make a farewell call on Mrs. Elton 
= Nanie, who had taken a great fancy to 

er. 

‘* I should be very sorry you were not going 
to ‘remain longer here,” Nannie said, cordi- 
ally, “if I were not going home myself next 
week, Is your father planning to attend 
that medical “— which takes place at 
Bath next month?” 

‘“* Yes, I think he is.” 

“Then do come with him and make mea 
little vieit—do, there’sa dear! I amsure you 
and mamma would be the best of friends!” 

“ Thank you——" 

** Now, don't say ‘thank you’ so politely,"’ 
urged Nannie, laughing; ‘for I fear yon 
mean ‘thank you, no!’ We have a pleasant 
flat, with an extra bedroom, which is a great 
luxury in a flat, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know! I nevor visited any 
one in a flat; and, to tell the trath, I am 
curious to see one.” 

“Lucky girl! I suppose every family in 
Warwick has a house to itself! Well, we don't, 
We live in Queen 'y-street, and as there ig 
another family of Eltons in our house, I have 
to ii on every one: the sentimental fact 
that 1 am suite one.” 


those two weeks Ethel and 





“ Sweet one?” 

* Yes; our block has twenty suites of apart- 
ments, and the Eltons who do not belong to 
my family live in suite ten. The crankiest old 
bachelor you ever heard of lives in ‘suite six- 
teen,’ so we have many a joke overit. You 
know Lionel West, of course? Well, he isn’t 
a {bit quick to take a joke,and when I was 
talking to him in the theatre one night, giving 
him my address, I added that I was suite one, 
and he repeated it as mystified as you 


Pp x 

A fiash of intelligence unintentionally 
darted into Ethel's eyes. 

Nannie saw it, and at once said to herself, — 

“ Aha! I see now why Lionel West has been 
so glum. He told me he was well aaquainted 
with Ethel,and nowI remember that she sat 
in front of me at the theatre that night, and 
perhaps she misunderstood what he said.” 

Although Nannie knew that Lionel was to 
call at three o'clock to take her to an organ re- 
cital, and it was now how half-past two, she 
chatted eagerly and merrily to Ethel, and 
when Lionel entered the parlour she was still 
there. 

“ Ah, you have come in the nick of time, 
Mr. West!” said good. natured Nannie. ‘‘ Miss 
Soott and I have such a good joke at—well, I 
don’t know exactly at whose expense it is, but 
you'll enjoy it.” 

‘‘Not at my expense, I trast?" be said, 
with a smile. 

“I'll leave you to jadge. In Warwick, as 
you know, people do not have to live in flats ; 
so Miss Scott was quite puzzled when. in giv- 
ing her my address, I added that I as suite 
one. She misanderstood me just as you did, 
that night when she heard you say, ‘suite 
one’ to me at the theatre, and though she 
will not own it I'm sure she thought us a 
little crazy.”’ 

Lionel looked eagerly at Ethel, who blushed 
and dropped her eyes. 

Nannie continued to chatter until the two 
had somewhat recovered self- possession ; and 
when Ethel at last rose to take her leave, and 
Lionel started off with her, Nannie never 
thought about that organ recital, nor did he. 

Hardly had the lovers got fairly into the 
street before Lionel exclaimed,— 

‘Oh, Ethel, how could you believe that I 
would say ‘sweet one’ to any girl but you?” 

When they were married, a few weeks later, 
Nannie's gift to the bride was a silver tea- 
service. On the sugar bowl she caused to be 
engraved, instead of name or initial, the mya- 
tifying words, “‘ Saite One!" 








Tue invention of smokeless powder has been 
followed by a counter invention in the shape 
of a “smoke rocket,” to be used to screen the 
advance of a body of troops. It has been tried 
with success. 

Tae Royal plate of England isa treasury in 
itself, comprising several hundred pieces of 
gold and silver, and of inestimable value. It 
is kept in several strong rooms, in glass cases 
behing iron bars, and can only be seen by 

who have obtained permits after 
proper identification. Part is at Windsor, 
part in the Tower of London, whers are also 
the Crown jewels, and the eye is fairly dazzled 
by the abundance of wealth, Piates of gold, 
richly chased; plates of silver, beautifully 
engraved ; platters, with appropriate mottoes ; 
vases, pitchers, goblets, centre-pieces, knives, 
forks, spoons of unique shape and rich orna- 
mentation. 

Pasteur isa dreamy, absent-minded man, 
and it is said of him that he would never 
think of dining unless reminded of the neces- 
sity of taking food. On the very morning of 
his marriage he forgot all about the approach- 
ing ceremony, and went off to his laboratory’ 
in Strasburg University. The bride and her 
attendants went up to the church, but no 
Pasteur turned up. A search was institated, 
and Pasteur was found deep in chemical 
experiments, and utterly oblivious of the fact 
that he was to be made a Benedict that day. 
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FACETLA. 


Harmstoxges intended for publieation are 
usoxliy as bigs hen’s eggs. 


Turret is no luck in a horsephoe unless it | 


happens tebe on the horse that wins. 

Marnrace is a lottery in which we all draw 
something—usnally a baby carriage. 

Wuen were the first sweetmeats. made? 
When Nosh preverved pairs in the ark. 

Soom people have facesas long as ~acob’s 
ladder, and the angels are miasing, 

WHEN & mean man wants to saya mean 
thing, and is a coward, he writesa Jettar. 

Never borrow trouble. The interest you 
have to pay for the accommodation ia -ex- 
cessive, 

WE are all contented to be called sinners so 
long as the parson does nos déscend to par- 
ticalars. 

Frast Visrror (at realistic wax figure ahow) : 
**Arayou wax?” Second Visitor: ‘‘ No; are 
you?” 

‘*Wauicn is the best, position in which to 
sleep?” asked « gatient. “I uguaity .lie 
down,” replied; the doctor, 


Ensim: ‘tDid youknompeps wall. befare you 


married him, mamma?’’ 
“No, dear, I didn’t.”’ 

WHEngvER you find a man who is « failure, 
you will also find a patient litals women who 
makes hisexcusesin the world, 

One day-of sickness will:da more toconyince 
& young man thst hie mother is his bess friend 
than seventeen volumes of proverbs. 

Tr you want to know why Eve ate the apple 
just analyse your own feelings when yon see a 
* Keep off the Grass” notice, 

Oxp Mutton: “My dear Miss Youngthing, 
if you'd only marry mal could die happy.” 
Misa Youngthing : ‘“‘ Why, Mr. Million, if you 
were dying I'd merry.youin a minnte.” 

Tans to; tell the trath,” saaida man, * Yes,” 
injerrupsed jan acquaigésance, ‘‘and you are 
probably .she worst abot in-the neighbour- 
hood,” 

Man of the honse tothe Pedlar : * Gat ont 
of here, or I'llwhistie for thé dog.” Pedlar: 
“Vell, now, vouldn’t you like to buy a nice 
vistle ?"” 

Fonp Morurr: ‘Ia blowing a Frensh horn 
likely to resnitin injary to my boy?’’ Dector: 
** ¥ou can wager it ie ma'am, if he: blows it 
near us and we catch him,”’ 

Heap or THE Hstasriisemwent: “ David, you 
are a fool!’' David: * Well, sir, I can't help 
it. When you engaged me, you told me to 
imitate you, and I've dons the best I could.” 

Wicrans: ‘They tell me, professor, that 
vou have mastered all the modern tongaes 2?” 
Prof. Polyglot: ‘All ent two—my wife's and 
ber mother’s," 

TrscHer (9t Snnday Schoo): ‘| Betty, what 
have we to do firss, before we.can expaon for, 
giveness for ang,sins 2?" Betty : ‘Wa haveso 
«io firet.”’ 

Broxson: “What's heavy shower. | It ig 
raining oats and dogs.” Amy (quizzingly); 
* Wes kind of: degs does it rain, Mrv Bron. 
son?” Broason: * Skye tersiers, probably.” 

Wire: ‘ This. coffee is horrible. I aust 
discharge the cook, ‘ By:the way, what Go-you 
rnean by saying the -eoffee is splendid’? ” 
Hasbaad: “ I-shonght yor made it.” 

“ Papa, what is a savage?” “A savage, my 
son, i4 @ man who occupies two.whole seats in 
& railway-car, while some poor woman with a 
sick buby has to stand up.” 

Svastpr flictationa do not generally, last, 
possibly bacange, like the house mensioned.in 
ha parable, they are generally huilded pn the 

Band. 

A FARTING Womag oan cage more sronbdle 
to maosind thpn a devastatipg ayy, bat eae 


Mother (eadiy): 
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“ Janz, who is that. girl that jast leis the 
| Kitohen?” Jane: “Oh, ma'am, that’s the 
| lady’ what works for she woman across. the 
| ptreet,’”’ 
| Tne biahop who. bas.taken the ballet ander 
| his.episcopel conatenanee and discountenance 
was asked if he, considered, dancipy « sin. 
“ Yes,” waa hia reply, ‘if you.dgnce badly.” 

‘By nen way, how is Higgins? I- heard he 
was at @eath’s door.” ‘I don’t: know about 
that, bat the last time saw him he was on 
the step pulling the dootor’s bell.” 

He Dm.—Fond Wife: “Do you think of'me 
often, Henry, ‘when you: are-away?” " Travel- 
ling Man: ** Yes, often when I get into the 
hotel late at night—with a sigh of'relief.”’ 

“Trs* hotter than—” began the deacon, 
when the minister inferrmpted him with 
*§-h-h.” Bat the deacon wouldn't be bluffed. 
‘*Tt's hotter than yesterdsy,'*he added. 

Lirrtz Gia: “ Paps, Dick found . a horse- 
shoe, and I fonnd  four-leayedecloyer. Which 
of. ug ia the luckiest?” Praoticul:Pa :.‘' Dick 
is. Horseshoes are worth money."’ ; 

CucncHMaN : (sarcastically, to ; agnostic) : 
‘I sappose you eall yourself a searcher,after 
trath?”’ .Agnoatio: “ Yos, that .ia, what I 
call myself ; bat I.doa't find mogh.” 

Friend: ‘‘My young man, yon play’: that 
| Corpet-asif you were paid for it."0 Bov: “I 
| ama." Friend : “ How's that?” Boy: ‘Mosher 
p2ya me to play it when she:isn't ab home.” 

Rev. Mr. Berourr says: “ Pick ont the 
worst, the meaneet,-the dirtiest reseal ‘in the 
crowd—bead as he is, there is withinuhim a 
pearl,” Perhaps so ; but it iesufe te dar shat 
there is more beer than pearl. 

“ Dipn Tt yez know Paddy O'Callahan “was 
dead?” **No!—sure, when difi he dor?” 
‘*More’n two weeks ago.” ‘Waal; the’ loikes 
of ’im !—an’ niver let his best friend know wan 
word of it.” 

Prison Warpen (+0 pew prisoner): ‘‘ We 
always like to assign the,.prisonera to the 
trades with which they, are most familiar, 
and shall be happy to do so in your case.” 
Priscner : “I am a commercial traveler.’ 

Lecture upon THE Rartnoceros.—Professor : 
“IT must beg you to give me your undivided 
attention. It is absolutely impossible that, you 
can form an ides of this, hideous, agimal;un- 
less you. keep your eyes fixed on.me,” 

Mrs, Brown: “ Mrs. B.’s hushand. died only 
three weeks ago, and yes she goes)to the 
opera slready.” ‘Mra, Smythe: “ Taave 
nothing; she is sodeat she can'é hear a single 
note.” 

Lirrrtz Mazen desoribad graphically her 
sensation on striking: a dimpled elbow on 
the bed carving. “Oh, my” she: sighed, 
‘*maroma, I’ve strock my arm jasé-where it 
makes sare in my fiegers,” 

Berrone they ate married she wilt careftilly 
tra down bis coat-ccllar when it getd awry; 
bat, afterwardg, she'll jerk it down into position 
as if-she was throwing a door-mat cut of the 
windew. 

“Ture are two things which will make us 
happy io this world if we attend to them, ‘Tha 
ficat is never to vex ourselves, about what we 
cannot help, and the second ig never ta yex 
ourselves about what we oan help. 


Youxa Burrus: “1. understand,, Misa 
Esmeraida, thas your brother Tom ig, becom. 
ing an urtisd., Does he draw well?” Eamogaida: 
‘i regkon so, He drew a taxkey,at a xatile 
ane day fast week.” 

Tsu Western custom.of dancing was .de- 
soribed as foilaws |by.wn Oriental, obgerver: 
‘The sahibs ron the, mame and tae mises 
road to make shem hot, and then:,walk shem 
round to geol shem down.” 

Mrs, Pry (to applicant for a tenement) 
‘‘ Does your hasbancpetey put Jetr,aé might?” 
Applicant : ‘* He)};doea’? o Mra. « Py sot Very 
lara?” A.: % Yes, wenm dase.” Mya, BR. 4iwatn 
& yoas Ofer bead): ‘tb f) bplooge toma, £ 





An UnsEtrisH. FrRienp,—Broneon: “ What 
an unselfish man’ Brown is! Always sacritic. 
ing himself for the sake of some friend,” 
Parker: ‘* Why, he’s jusirnu away with Tim 
Henpeck's wife,”' 

Lint (to ‘sister: Kdith, draping .s wicker 
figare with experimental errapzeremtp) 5‘ Ip's 
no-use, Edie, you'd betsergiveisup, Bastles 
ere coming in!’ Bdith: (teanktoly):' Ad! 
there’sa@ divinity thotshupes our ends, rough 
hew them ‘how we will!” 

“Dip -any ‘man’ evet kiss ‘you! béfore, 
darling?" “Before—to'day? No,’Bdward, 
you are the first.” And’ the -récording angel 
din’ need to drop a tear'so blot‘ ont the fib, 
= he-way the first’ thae. had kiesed*her that 

By. 

Wire: “The t¢wenticth of November we 
sball celebrate our silver wedding. Don’t. you 
think we ought to kill the fat pig and haves 
feast?” Tlusband: ‘* Kil! the pig! I don't 
seo how how she unfertunate animal is to 
blame for what happénéd twenty-five years 
ago.” ‘ a 

For a Few Minutrs.—He :: $ 
ould be, a boy.sgain.’’, She: ou: love 
meas you, say you do, you oughé tq ba pretty 
well, ounsented with your presen’ condition.” 
He: “On, 1, jast,wantsd to bg.a, boy. long 
pnoneb tp Rave s, ronud o7 two Wish that litle 
brother ofyours.” : 

‘« Do-youtake;many |peniodicele;? "| asked a 
young minister on his first vist to:ope, at his 
pwisaioners. ‘Oh, no, sir,” replied.the good 
woman; ‘'L, never do, gat “i'm.eorgy, to say 
that my husbandtakes a periodical about once 
in every; two montks. iwieh you gould ia- 
dwee him to signi the, pledge.” 

Tue time may come whe polities will mean 
all that ismoble and (geod ;- when a small boy 
will break ea apple in two aad give bis little 
sister the biggest half; when 'a tramp will 
work, and a stray dog won't bite ;) bat the day 
will never dawn when a fly can ticklea dzowsy 
man’s nose without making him jamp. 
Tur-marriage wasn’t & month old, and the 
young bride and ‘her visiting movher sat watch- 
ing the clock work toward midnight. ‘* What 
is that heavy, broken, uacsrtain footstep com. 
ing up the stuirs?'’ suid the mother-in-law, 
sternly. ‘ I guess it's George, mamma. You 
know he always stuttered, and Here of late it 
seems to hava got somehow into hia walk.” 
Koscrusxo Moreny: *‘ How do you like Mias 
Jones? In my'opinion she is not only hand- 
some, but very intelligent.” Gty da Smith : 
“I agree with you as far as her tooks are con- 
cerned, bat she is not intelligent. I’ve been 
courting her for: the last six months, and I 
don't think, from the way she acts, that she 
has found it out yet,” 

A TEACHER in high scbool was very par- 
ticular »bout keeping all bis. pupils. fally 
employed during, s2sie sbady hours..Qne day, 
oa jogking around, the .ragm,, he - observed 
some pupila unoccupied, whesegpon, aasigu- 
ing them # task. be quoied for their benefit 
the proverb: *\ When the. devil fiads a man 
idlo.he seta him at;work.” Is was nob long 
before the, pupils began, to sea, the, joke. First 
& angie, shen another, thaa a giggle, then a 
laugh,.aad before long everybody was laugh- 
ing aloud atthe expense of the master, who 
conld do no batter than to abime ig, 

A sorantst took # party af ladies and, gentle- 
mea over his grounds, pointing, owt the rarest 
among hia plants and. flowers, aud .explaining 
their virtues. Oneof vigitors wad aa 
eldeziy mise, who: appeared..to sake infinite 
Jeligh ting colering, waenever she hada chasee, 
ihas thepleute and flowers indber own garden 
Were se dewst as beauti{al af those; in. the 
botanist Ry, .daag me Hooy Wore PRABIBE & Siang 
oagtud,sherexcisingad ; 1 Ohy s384)18 ROWHiDg 
extragrdinery. L have # anaeh dargex oactna 
at home. lugeed, Lplanted itgagy alts” “How 
sirange |’ we, prokesser,.e>3*1yeds:.‘ Laie 
plant iswlready sixty-shrea, rary, pld,.andyif 


y.1 wish I 








ia very much piper than thedevastating army, 
aftezal,.. . eU # sbems od 08 saw on tans 


Pa] » & 


sappese? \) A.(catmly)s No, she, ciuby Pe- 
longs to hiex. He's a policemmps?s: mw fer 
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SOCIETY. 


Prrvorss: Lourss ia suffering from neoralgia 
and; sleeplessness, and is ordered perfect 
quiet and rest for a while. 


No man worth marrying is ever. infatnhated 
with the mastnline girliwho talks slang. 


Vervets tre'poing ‘to be very much worn; | 
indeed, the new style of dress will necessitate 
good rich mipterials. rich brocadesa, and some 
now fabria rather like.the.old. matelaseé. 


Tris said that the little King of Spain is 
really far more delicate than is allowed. His 
little face is. wan.and unohildlike; ke is already 
inured:to ‘suffering, while ‘his poor’ modher 
never knows‘an easy hour. 

Women have recently been admitted into ' 
Greenwich. Observatory, and, fonr have joined 
the sthff of: the Astronomer’ Royal. Their 
duties will ‘require their attendance ‘at all 
hours of the night. 

Taensz is still. another fashion novelty which 
ia con by women who: look upon life 
seriously. It iacknown as the neeklet * Panghi- 
nello ruff,” ‘or “Toby’s’ frill,”* and looks for 
all the world like a diminutive speaimen of 
the rnff worn by Queen Elizabeth when in fall 
regalia. 


Tre Divine tervice which the Qusen attends 
when in. Scotland ia of the sim plest.and. most 
earnest: character. Her. Majesty takes: part 
with equal fervour inthe more ornate services 
of ¢he: Episcopal Church in the South. “The 
Queen shows in every way ‘that her religions 
tesling is‘inherent. and in.no way dependent 
onanere surroundings, 

Tue Emperor Willian never. losestime, and 
the Berlin. Mint is busily. engaged in coining 
money.for German East Africa. The vaine 
of. each. picce is.abours.merk anda bali. On 
one side: isithe bust of the Emperor in the 
nniform of ‘the Guards, and:-on the other a 
lion. 

‘Pus Prisce of Wales enjoys the -reputation 
of ‘being a good landlord at Sandringham. 
The peasants’ cottages ave of a model kind, 
and their owners, who work on the estate, are 
allowed ample time to cultivate -their..own 
garden. As little-as possible is done on 
Sunday ‘by any of the workpeople. 

‘Kase Homsret.is abont the only :monarch 
who lives within #ho amount allowed him by 
the civil liat, and occasionally even he 
orewée the limit. For instance, last-year the 
royal household was allowed 15 350000 
francs, and the. King,epent 15,349,999. francs 
and ninety-two contimes. ‘This lefo him a 
cent and three-quarters to his ‘cratit, 

Tar Czar hasisant-the Emperor William a 
troika, or three-horse carriage, along with a 
teamito draw* the: vehicle, and a Russian 
arrayed in ‘their 
national costume. The three, horses are 
harnessed. abreast, :the centre one. srotiing 
between the shafte, ‘while the others gallop. 
A troika is‘ driven at fall peed, and ‘the 
coachman. belabonrs his-team without..mercy, 
and yells like-an escaped: Bedlamite. The 
carriage, therefore, goes over the steppes like 
wildfire, the sole object.being to make. the 
horses proceed at their utmost speed. Howa 
troika:can ever be'driven slong German roads 
it is impossible te conjecture ; bat the arrival, 
of the vehicle has caused,considerable alarm in 
the court circles at Berlinand Potsdam, as it 
is feared that the Emperor will attempt to 
drive the troikw himself, in which case he will 
certainly break his neck. 

Onz reason for the provision of a London 
home for the Dake and Dachess of Connanght 
is, that it is thought the Dake of Clarence’ 
will never be strong enough to sustain the 
perpetual round of public functions which hag 
fallen to. the lot of the Prince of Wales during 
the past thirty years or so, as it is feared that 
Prines Albers Victor will prove the delicate 





one of the Royal Family. 


STATISTICS, 


ee 


Turner are.16,000;,000 peoplein Great Britain 
under fifteen yearsof age. 

Nranty a ton of railway tickets. was. issued 
from Euston Station,the last week in Joly. 

Tr is saidthattwo persons playing dominoes 
ten hours a day conld continue for 118 000 000 
years without exhausting all possible combina- 
tions. 

Orthe entire human race 500 000,000 are 
well clothed, thatis, they wear garments of 
some kind; 250/000 000 ‘habitually go naked, 
and 700000000 only cover parts of the body ; 
500 000 000Jive in houses. 700 000 000 in hata 
and caves, and 250,000 000 virtually have no 


shelter. 





GEMS. 


eae 


Ir we are not willing to do little things, we 
can never hope: to do greay ones. 

How mach pleasavter it would be. to recall 
the happy. days: of our youth. if it didn’t ro- 
mind ws £0 fordibly that we. are growing old. 

Tr man, does not make new friendships as 
he advances: through: hife: ee will soon find 
himeelf Jeft alone. A.man ehonid keep bis 
friendship in.constans repair. 

No human ‘being ean’ be isolated and self- 
sustained. The strongest: and bravest and 
most helpful have, acknowledged.or nnacknow- 
ledged to themselve2,imoments of bungry soul- 
yearnings for companionship and eyarpathy. 

Beware of the man who: tes you ‘of bis 
wife's faults, Bewareofthe women who an- 
nounces to you that life is withont flavour, 
and that if she.had only. known you before she 
did John, weli—then, of course, it would have 
been different. 


HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 





Pickuep Prars-—Peel the pears, cut in 
halves and core. To.five.and:a halfipounda of 
pears take a quarto! vinegar and two pounds 
of sugar; addemon peel, cinnamon and cloves, 
Cook the sugar and vinegar till it froths, then 
add the spices and pears. Opok ‘ill tender, 
then remove from stove and put in jars. 

To Coox Pars Brown.—Peel some good 
pears, cut in halves and remove the cores, 
Place them in water. Tien put piece of 
butter and somesugar intoa baking pan; inke 
the peare ont of the water and Jay shem in the 
pan without adding water. Bat them, cook 
slowly, and.eprinkie sagar oyer them when 
brown. 

Wixczy Pupprse.— Two eggs, flour, butter. 
sugar, jam, carbonate soda. Take two eggs, 
with their weight in bniter and flour, and the 
weight ofone egg im sugar., Pot she‘bntter 


ender ger in & hasineud best them to acream, 


add theeggs and beat-emesth ; then add the 


flour, in. which, should be. mixed half w tea- 


spoonful of etrawhesrry or raspberry jam ; pour 
into’a, butter mould, which oover with a piece 
of'gresced paper, aud steam gently for an 
‘hour and .a half. "Phen’ torn ant and Rerve 
‘With arrowxoot saquse..., 

Mvsnroom Kercnvur.—Basket oftonshrooms, 
salt, cloves, moatard-seed; altepice, black pep- 
per, ginger. Wash sndpitk the mushroome, 
and sprinkle with sait in propomsian of quarter 
pound of salt to,three pounds of musarapme. 


Atin cecasionally for two, or three days. 


Squeeze.cutthe guiee, and. toveach quart of 
juice add half a teaspoonfal each of cloves and 
nnistard; andof ‘altepice, biaek pepper, and 
athena aoe va “of. 8 \fesspoonfal each. 
Pa ng ¥ & oOvered jar,and allow it to.heat 
gently tiLit reaches boiling point. Leave it 
s0,for a foxinighé, pid cioeeoronch: mnuaiin, 
and-bottleferuse, Should it shaw way appear- 
ance of spoiling; boit.up Orce mere with's little 
epice arid salt, 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 


|} Aut physicians claim that brain work ia 
| twice as exhausting ag that of the muscles, 
i If the eight-hour rule for manus!Jabour is 
enforced brain workers will be entitled toclaim 
a reduction to fonr.honrs. 

A SCIENTIST computes: that with:the sid of 
& machine constracted,on the principle of sthe 
boring, drillingand pwnping spparatue of the 
mosquito, a hole couldbe hoxed!to the centre 
of the earth in less than'a day. 

Tr is not generally ‘known that a’ ingle 
mouse turned loose in a grocery window will 
catch more flies in a single evening: than fly 
psper catches all day. The rodent is also a 
good roach executioner. 

Russians dress recent wounds with a thick 
layer of ashes, prepared .by the burning of 
cotton or liner asnff. This simple, effective, 
and convenient method has been: practiced 
from time immemorial by the Rassian 
peasantry. 

Tux highest church spire ia the worldshas 
just been completed. Jt is that ofxtha cathe- 
dral at Ulm, Wurtembarg, and: is 530. feet 
high. The top of the-eroes on the- dome of 
St. Peter's, Rome, is 448: feet above the :pave- 
ment. 

Tis has been one of the most fruitless 
years we have had fora long time. “Tere are 
no native apples to ba: obtained werth » the 
eating, and tas supply of foreign: apples, falls 
short of that of previous yeards. -Pears are 
dear, and, a3 & rule, tasteless. 

In several regiments of the Servien Army 
thereisacuriongs system, The drama, jnstead 
of being carried by men who beat them, .are 
placed on a cart, drawn by a dog trained for 
this purpose. The drummers walk behind the 
cart end beat she. roll of the drum while 
marching. 

Tnose who desire to resous the drunkard 
from his cups will find no hetter,euvetitate for 
Ppirits than strong new-made coffee without 
milk or sugar. Two ounces of cuffes, or one- 
eighth of a, pound, to one pinto? boiling water 
makes @ first-clase beverage; but the water 
must be boiling, nos urexely hot. 

Puysicrans say that cases of nervous pros- 
tration are less frequent since low heels have 
come into fashion. They allow the “whole 
weight of the body to reston the feet, remove 
the tension to which the muacles are .eub- 
jected by high:heels, and; keep the qait of the 
leg in its norms! eondition. 

Comson snails are often on sale at Covent 
Garden, where they are purchased by French. 
Austrian, and Italian residents; but it is said 
to be a mistake to suppose shat they - are 
nniveraelly, despised as dieh«by, the; Eoylish. 
In, Staffordshira .and.other parte of the 
conntry many of the population are siated to 
enjoy them. 

** We have had the language of the exes, fan, 
flowers, han@kerchiofs, and parasvly, agd now 
a language of ‘ bathing’ has been invented for 
lovers in. Italy, Thus—To.remain.in one 
place means, ‘ You court. me inwain.’ ‘To,sake 
a header, ‘Ud defy.death for you.’ ,To swim 
in-haste, “Fotlaw:me.’ To rest.on.one side, 
‘You have strnck ‘my heart.’ To awim to- 
wards.tkesnn, “I donot fear yourlove.’ To 
dive, ‘I'm going-mad ‘for you.”” 

Taste ia not eyually distributed over ths 
whole surface of the.tongne. . There arethree 
distinct regions or ¢racts,.each of which has 
to perform its own special office or fametion. 
The tip of thetongeis concerned mainly»with 
pungent and acid tastes’; the middle pertion is 
sensitive chiéfly to sweets or bitters, while the 
hack or lower, portion confinea_itgelf entirely 
to the flavoura of rich, tatty. euhitances, ‘This 
subdivision of facnitieasin the aqngue,nekes 
each piece of fcod undergo these separate 
exaininations, which must; be successively 
passed before it is admittedinto faihparticips- 
tion mM the human economy. 
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8. & Co —The company can be formed without being | Wov.p-se Mippy.—If you “can’t live without belay. 
MOTISES TO DARESPORDERTS, | tivo srl emg, ava Srasd torr | Ses ins eva ell ee me te eal wa 
than seven members. you will live on most . 


Nor Surr.—Newcastle-on-Tyne is a county of itself. 
wl J. lia Leger is pronounced as if spelt 


8. 5.—E who carries a must havea 
on very person gun 

Dispcrep.—No grant is made by Parliament for the 
support of the Established Church. 

B. Trus.—A publican cannot legally refuse to serve a 
sober customer during proper hours; 
Trovetep.—If your rent is caleulated by the week 
you must give a week’s notice or pay a week's rent. 

Ayxrovs.—You can distrain on the "s furniture 
for the rent due to you for the rooms he occupies. 

J. H.—If a summons has been dismissed the case can 
only be reopened by taking out a fresh summons. 

Zeru.—There is 
all the rent that is due. 

C. C.—It has been held that a person who carries a 
pistol or revolver must have a gun license. 

F. C.—Silver coin is a legal tender only up to the 
value of £2. abe 

J. Baupwin.—A farmer is entitied to take rabbits on 
his farm by any means. 

Harry.—A oog tpt: ge for damage done by 
fire to pledges in his possession. 

Inp1ay.—Crossing the sea is held, at least, in some 
cases, to involve loss of caste amongst Hindoos. 

Miss Morpaunt.—A by a person under 
the age of twenty. 
proceedings. 


to prevent a landlord getting 


contract made 
one cannot be enforced by legal 


No Nation.—A man is what his father is; that is the 
law. Your father being Irish makes you Irish also, no 
matter where you are born, 


Rattway Bos —Standedge Tunnel, on the London 
and North Western line, {s the longest tunnel in 
England. It is 3} miles in length. 


Q —An affillatien summons can be taken out within 
twelve months atter the date of any payment on behalf 
of the child. 


Lorrrz.—You can hardly do what you wish without 
the consent and approval of your parents. It is for 
the place of it. 


DisaPPporrtep.—Apprentices can be compelled to 
work on Bank Holidays unless forbidden by their 
{ndentures, 


ny sSetopnt ad Wat omg oad omnis 
very improperly, an com) e to 
the chief constable. 


Squrre.—The possession of a game license does not 
exonerate {ts holder from any of the consequences of 
poaching. 

Lone Harzt.—If the Prince of Wales died before the 
Queen, Prince Albert Victor (Duke of Clarence) would 
succeed to the Throne. 


James Brocs.—Playing at cards, for money, in a rail- 
way is illegal; but playing for money in a 
private house is not illegal. 

H. Tremayne.—The eldest son would take all the 
freehold , but the remainder would be divided 
amongst all the children equally. 

Eu1.—Send it to the care of the British Consul, San 


fF cancisco, and he will find the dock ; but you need not 
send till the vessel is about due. 


Teaenxce.—If a widow has nothing which belonged to 
her deceased husband and marries again, her second 
“husband is not Mable for her first husband's debts. 
CLaRKE.—The School Board can only interfere to the 
extent of whether the ed: ion given is 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the Act. 


Berra.—Yon will be Hable for your deceased husband's 
debts only to the extent of any property which he may 
have left to you. 

D. Evans.—It has been held that magistrates have no 
power to refuse the renewal of a Hoense without giving 
reasons for their decision. 

T. T. H.—On the expiration of a lease the bu ] 
which the householder has erected become the absolu 
property of the owner of the freehold. 

Lewa.—You have a good ground for divorce, but until 
you have obtained one husband's desertion and 
misconduct will not you to marry again. 

‘erth).—There are no means of making a hus- 

is in America contribute to the support of his 
He can be arrested for his desertion on his 


Ror 
band 
wife. 
return. 


Otp Marms.—If your geese trespass and eat the 
produce of your negutenr’s gave he may 
ior the damage. The ta Se Oe 


amount of damage is for the 
county court to settle. 
Tae Gowans.—A domestic upon a 
situation without agreement as to period of service 
leave at the end first month, but must 
give a fall month's 
Howzst Penwy.—You can do as you ssy, but we 
wae Senet make nothing n= 
awn are usually bought a price 
which leaves no kx to pledger. 


IT am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 
But I ride in haste to do something great.” 


One wintry night when the sun had set, 


A blind man by the way he met ; 
"Now, good sir knight, for our Lady’s sake, 
On the sightless take! 


wanderer pity 
The wind blows cold and the sun is down ; 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town.” 
“' Nay,” said the knight, ‘‘I cannot wait ; 
I ride in haste to do something great.” 


So on he rode, in his armour bright, 
His sword all keen for the 


“Oh, weep!” 
* Help us!” the weak and weary prayed ; 

Bat for joy, por grief, nor heed he stayed. 

And the years rolled on, and his eyes grew dim, 
And he died—and none made moan for him. 


He missed the good that he might have done, 
He missed the blessings he ht have won, 


His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 
He that is faithful in that which is least 
Is bidden to sit at the heavenly feast. 

Yet men women lament their fate 

If they be not called to do something great. 


Gore Tuere.—There is a duty of 25 per cent. on 
imported into South Africa. One reason why 

you not get the information at the Inland Revenue 
Office was because they had not got it to give. 





on Corra.—An Tor aa 

+ : : 
the may marry. Ut the man neglects to pay bs 
~y occas and sent to gaol three months 


order remains in force 


wrong else not suggest treatmen 

advise that a medical 1 have an op; nity 

of examining the 

Nerry.—With girls as with yachts, any name that has 

a nice sound, though it has no meaning, is considered 
Netty was short for Jeannette, 

but latterly has been as @ name on its own 

account. 

Mary. beer. To two gallons of water add 

two ounces of 


Awxrovus —If you write to the Edinburgh Life Assur- 
ance Company, 11, King William-street, London, or to 
Poultry, London, for See sell Gis 2 = will 

, London a Di 
get all information. Or you could apply at ihe Post 
Office Savings Bank Department. You will find in 
either of the above offices the amount you mention, 
SS See ee would produce about £61 


Marstons Mick.—We should not like to say that a 


Ratro —The word guerrilla is Spanish, and means 
rerally, s Little war or a baby war. 
application to partisan or 
necessarily carried 
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8. & Co —The com can be formed without po | Wovtp-se Mippy.—! ‘can’t live with 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. registered, but if it is thetr desire to be 8 sailor,” you ought yet a to take to the belay. "ine 
joint-stock or limited company, there must be not fower the chances are that should you never see salt water 
than seven mem you will live on most obstinately. 
Nort Surz.—Newcastle-on-Tyne is a county of itself. Orp Marms.—If your geese trespass and eat the In Trovsiz.—' left by the deceased 
J. Bortox.—St. Leger is pronounced as if spelt | produce of your neighbour's garden, he may sue you | Hable for his debts, The landIbrd oan distratn and sell 
Sillinger.”’ for the amount for the rent due, but he cannot seize and hold 
county court to settle them as security for the debt. 


8. ioe person who carries a gun must have a 
gun license, 

Dispcrep.—No grant is made td Parliament for the 
support of the Established Ch 

B. Trus.—A publican cannot ~~ refuse to serve a 
sober customer during proper hours: 


Trovetepv.—If your rent is calculated by the week 
you must give a week's notice or pay a week's rent. 


Anxrovs.—You can distrain on the lodger’s furniture 
¥ the rent due to you for the rooms he occupies. 


H.—If a summons has been dismissed the case can 
ai oma by taking out a fresh summons. 


Zeru.—There is nothing to prevent a landlord getting 
all the rent that is due. 


C. C.—It has been held that a person who carries a 
pistol or revolver must bave a gun license. 

F. C.—Silver coin is a legal tender only up to the 
value of £2. 

J. Batpwin.—A farmer is entitied to take rabbits on 
his farm by any means. 

Harry.—A ae is Hable for damage done by 
fire to pledges in his possession. 

Inp1an.—Crossing the sea is held, at a in some 
cases, to invetve low of caste amongst Hin 


Miss Morpaunt.—A contract made by a person under 
the age of twenty-one cannot be enforced by legal 
proceedings. 

No Nation.—A man is what hia father is; that is the 
law. Your father being Irish makes you , no 
matter where you are born. 

Rartway Bos —Standedge Tunnel, on the London 
and North-Western line, {s the longest tunnel in 
England. It is 3} miles in length. 


Q —An affillation summons can be taken out within 
poy te months atter the date of any payment on behalf 
of the 


Lorrtz.—You can hardly do what you wish without 
the consent and approval of your parents, It is for 
them to select the place and manner of it. 


DisaPporntep.—Apprentices can be compelled to 
work on Bank Holidays unless forbidden by their 
{ndentures. 


An Otp Reaper.—We should say that he was acting 
very improperly, and that complaint should be made to 
the chief constable. 

Squrre.—The possession of a game license does not 
exonerate its holder from any of the consequences of 
poaching. 

Lone Hari.—If the Prince of Wales died before the 
Queen, Prince Albert Victor (Duke of Clarence) would 
succeed to the Throne. 


James Brouce.—Playtng at cards, for money, in a rail- 
way carriage is illegal; but playing for money in a 
private house is not illegal. 


H. Tremayne.—The eldest son would take all the 
freehold property, but the remainder would be divided 
amongst all the children equally. 


Eu1.—Send it to the care of the Britiah Consul, San 
Francisco, and he will find the dock ; but you need not 
send till the vessel is about due. 

Lay ny 4 = —- has nothing which belonged to 
her d and marries again, her second 
husband is not table for her first husband's debts. 

CLARKE.—The School Board can only interfere | the 
extent of ascertaining whether the given is 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of the Act. 


Bera.—Yon will be Hable for your deceased husband’s 
debts only to the extent of any property which he may 
have left to you. 


D. Zvars.—It has been held that magistrates have no 
power to refuse the renewal of a license without giving 
reasons for their decision. 


2 & 1 inn Dosen fo tame Gomes 
which the householder has erected become the absolu 
property of the owner of the 

Lzwa.—You have a good ground for divorce, but until 
you have obtained one your a desertion and 
misconduct will not enable you to marry again. 

oe Perth).—There are no means of making a hus- 

is in America contribute to the support of his 

wife, “He can be arrested for his desertion on his 
return. 








May or Kent.—To J ¢ that a man Isa native of a 
t 


means 
fore, he were 
a native of it. 


Tate Gowans.—A domestic servant oto. co 0 
situation without any agreement as to period of service 
capnot leave at the end of the first month, but must 
give a fall month's notice, 

a are page do as ing by fan gold 

to assert you make nothing by it, as 
watches left in pawn sre usually bought in at a price 
WES ees ae Seteate to Sao gage. 


of the 13th Hussars are at ee ee ae 
Edinb 2. Headquarters and depot of the Army 
Service Corps are at Wuolwich Docky: 


J. Truscorr —The discharge of a bankrupt who is 
afterwards discovered to have fraudulently concealed 
part of his property can be at any time revoked, and he 
is liable to prosecution and to two years’ fmprisonment. 


SOMETHING GREAT. 


Tur trial was ended—the vigil $ 

AU clad fn his arms was the ht at last, 
The goodliest knight in the w: wide land, 
With face that shone with a purpose 

The king looked on him with gracious eyes, 
And said, ‘‘ He is meet for some high emprise.” 
To himself he thought, ‘I will conquer fate— 
I will surely die or do something great.” 


So, fresh from the palace he rode 


** Help!” cried the mother, with sorrow wild— 
1 Help me, sir knight, to seek my oht child | 
The hungry wolves in the forest 
Hickp ene te tuing tay tant onan homme | * 


He shook her hand from his bridle rein ; 

** Alas | poor mother, you ask in vain ; 

Some meaner succour will do, maybe, 

Some squire or valet of low degree. 

‘there are mighty wrongs in the world to right ; 
I keep my sword for a noble fight, 

T am sad at heart for your baby’s fate, 

But I ride in haste to do something great.” 


One wintry night when the sun had set, 

A blind man by the way he met ; 

''Now, good air knight, for our Landy’ '3 sake, 
On the sightless wanderer pity take! 

The wind blows cold and the sun is down ; 
Lead me, I pray, till I reach the town.” 

“* Nay,” said the knight, ‘‘I cannot wait ; 

I ride in haste to do something great.” 


So on he rode, in his armour bright, 

His sword all keen for the longed-for fight. 

'* Laugh with us, laugh,” cried the merry crowd, 
“Oh, weep!” wailed the others, with sorrow bowed, 
«Help us!" the weak and weary prayed ; 

Bat for joy, por grief, nor heed he stayed. 

And the oe ape porary oe yma pt gga 
And he died—and none made moan for him 


He missed the good that he might have done, 
He missed the blessings he might have won, 
Seeking some glorious task to 

His eyes to all humbler work were blind. 

He that is faithful in that which is least 

Is bidden to sit at the > feast. 

ne men and women 


Sw Pang phen 4 fate 
If they be not called to do something great. 





ee 


Gore Taere.—There is a duty of 25 per cent. on 
clothing imported into South Africa. One reason why 
you did not get the information at the Inland Revenue | falschood. 
Office was because they had not got it to give. 

Vv. R. P.—We cannot answer further than by saying 
that we think you would be selected, but in view of 
gor leeihee Inge Sety Coe se Se oa 
be taken. You can, however, both apply to the agents. 

Mr. Best.—The Greai Eastern Guede) ote 
west nace = Sees the materials of 

which composed were sold. Her extreme 

length was 680 fest. 


Avutuor.—It secures the copyright, and 
to sue if the copyright fs infringed. The pony is a small 
one, and you can obtain all information on application 
at Stationers’ Hall. 


BE. N.—A will holds good until ftis proved. It may 
be proved three years after the death of the 
but the delay will have to be accounted for, or a penalty 
may be enforced. 


Wartrsc.—One of the parties must reside in the 
parish in which a marriage is to take 


the 18th of May, 1871, when peace was signed. The 
Emperor Napoleon surrendered on the 2nd of Septem 
——_ on the defeat at Sedan. 

{ the 27th of October, 1870, 





Mota vurrendered on 


ft forthe § gm eye the mother of 
or ea a 8 

may marry. If the ma ty my to pay wt 
ms be - ‘cat and sent en qua er 


A MISERABLE bag care one ey &@ judictal 
separation from the Divorce Court on und 
your husband’s drunkenness; nor can the ee -- 

make a tion unless 

assault by husband. 
Woreiep Janz.—The complete loss of hair by a mere 

child is not in itself a disease, but indicates La 

wrong elsewhere. We could not suggest treatment, but 

advise that a medical man should have an opportunity 

of examining child. 


in cases of serious 


the 
Netrry.—With girls - — name that has 
ba at f aagmes: any 





J.J. I.—The simplest and most expeditious way to 
transfer pictures to wood is to moisten the paper a A 
= —- of caustic ~~ ane which will 

8 —= bs dred roper pressure, the 
a OO ae 
ex! enable you necess 
strength of the solution named. _ 

egg (A a ange _— as Pog 
Woffington, was Irish actress, and noted for her 
beauty. hs a comsle actress she hteve d great 
She first performed in a show booth. ‘In early as 7 
reputation was not above —_ but she is sal 
have reformed and become simple in her tastes, on 
decorous in her habits. She played in London at Covent 
Garden almost uninterruptedly from 1740 to 1759. 


Awxrovus —It you write to the Edinburgh Life Assur- 
ance Company, 11, Ktog Wiiltam-street, London, or to 
the Gresham Assurance Company, St. Mildred’s House, 
Poultry, London, for a prospectus and tables you wiil 
get all information. Or you could apply at the Post 
Office Savings Bank Department. Ly. will “and in 
either of the above offices the 
age, not less than forty years, would predase about £61 
per annum. 

Marpstone Mick.—We should not like to say that a 
young man or woman could emigrate without their 
parents’ consent until they were sixteen years old. 
Even then, if the par very much h opposed to it, 
we should say the Loe be peti be would act wisely 
in deferring his or her visit to the colonies. The parents 
are older, have more experience of the world, and are 
— making use of that experience when "they say 

0 go. 


Ratrpu —The word guerrilla is Spanish, and means 
literally, a little war, or a baby war. Hence its 
application to partisan or irregular warfare, which is 

necessarily carried on in a weak and spasmodic 
manner, and which degenerates at last into 
a a Wed = — {t has been more “do 

) est -whacking. Guerrillas o eae A oO 
not have the courtesies or amenities of war extended 
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owing to system adopted by the management, offers every advantage to persons | to LESSER FRIEDLANDER, Complete Tobacconist’s Furnisher, 3, HOUNDS- —s 
desiring Marriage. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, EDITOR, 9, | DITCH, LONDON. The OLDEST and CHEAPEST House in the WORLD. C 
NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. N.B.—A Business Suitable for Ladies. 






























k Wardrobe. What is more charming than a lovely woman with a Clear Skin 
en and Healthy Complexion, which can only be obtained by 


WALTON’S “FLORA NIGRA” ’ 
JET MARKING INK, | WACTON'S RENOWNED KALODERMA 


ea : rae | period of life a Skin of Real Beauty. 
For Writing, a gy ing on Linen, KALODERMA quickly removes Tan, 


Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- Cc 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentine 


Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods on 

" Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such as 

all disfigure. | Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, Trin- 

ments and imper. | kets, dc. Price 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., &c. Post Effe 
fections natural or acci- | freefor 21 Stamps. Also 











Without the Application of Heat. | ness, Pimples, Blotches, 











It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, or Box: Sallowness, Blac« dental on the Face and Neck, and WALTON’S AURINE, and 
wood Stamp, Steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. Spots, and is superior to Cold Cream, Lip Salveor | 4 goiuti f Gold f Che: thin 
is invaluable for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, ee ¢ olution o ‘or Re-gilding Cheap 
he sa Hospitals and Large Institutions, Vaseline, for Cracked Lips, Chapped Hands, Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. Is , 


Arms, &c. It is so perfectly harmless, that it may be | When ladies wish to change Silver Trinkets 
freely applied to the most tender infant for any abrasions or | into Gold, this will be found most - 
excoriations of Skin. To ladies after the ride, promenade, or drive =, Price 2s. 6d. Post free for 3 
and heat of Ball-room, its cooling and refreshing qual‘ties will be found So o 

> GERS. 
a great luxury, detection immpossible. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s 6d. to 21s. each, AO 0 RE ane See 


[Post free for 30 Stamps.] Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


&c. It resists the action of strong Bleaching 
chemicals now so much in use. 

Price 1s, to 21s. each. Post free for 13 
Stamps. 


Sop BY ALL CuEMISTS, STATIONERS, &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 

is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrheea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS 
From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 


= | Dear Str,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
etter is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in+- ry Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
xtraordinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrheea and Dysentery, Spa.os, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
hat have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
ts surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
so from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. _° Weare, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 

Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browse was undoubtedly the Inventor of Cuitoropyrne, that the whole story of the Defendant FrrEMAN was 

deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


November, 1890. 


























Sold in Bottles at 18.14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 





NEW AUTUMN AND WINTER DRESS FABRICS. 


THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, 
59 & 60, High Street, Birmingham. 


KENNETH WILSON & Co., Proprietors. 
The Largest and Best Selection of DRESS FABRICS in the Kingdom. 
Every Lady who requires Dresses, either Silk, Woollen, or any other texture, should write for 


Patterns. PATTERNS OF ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 

Ladies can have Patterns of Silks, Satins, Dresses, Mourning and Black Materials, 
Mantle and Ulster Cloths, Plushes, Velvets, Sealettes, Calicoes, Sheetings, Linens, &c. &c.; 
and Gentlemen can have Patterns of Tweed Suitirgs, Trouserings, Serges, Coatings, 
Overcoatings, Woollen and Cotton Shirtings, &c., sent post free at the Stores’ usual 
wholesale prices. The most complete ranges to select from in the kingdum. 

The Stores’ Fashion Catalogue sent Post Free to any part of the Globe. 

P.0.0, and Cheques made payable to KENNETH WILSON & CO., Birmingham. Cash or Notes can be 
sent in Registered Letters. Postal Orders are an easy mode of remitting money. All Goods amounting 
to 20s, and upwards carriage paid to any part of England, Scotland, and Wales; and Cork, Dublin, and 
Belfast for Ireland. 

Telegraphic Address—“* KENNETH, BIRMINGHAM.” 





Every Lady should send for the following Lot, and test its extraordinary value, Any Goods sent out 
not as advertised can be returned, and money will be refunded. 

Lot 4.—3 Marvellous Winter Dresses for 214.—12 yards good quality heavy Habit Cloth, in all colours 
or black; 12 yards superior check or stripe Costume Suiting, in all the leading colours, for autumn and 
winter ; 7 yards beautifnl double width Scotch Flake Suiting in all colours—this will make a very hand- 
Oe ee eo costume for either autumn or winter wear. These 3 beautiful dresses sent carriage paid 

or One Guinea, 





TO MOTHERS! WOODWARD’S 
y r 1 Used by Doctors 
| Pp S in their own 


Families. 





Or Infants’ Preservative, 
Is the only REALLY SAFE Remedy for all Disorders of 


| Infants and Children, especially for difficult TEETHING. 


Prevents CONYULSIONS. 


From Dr. ANDREW Witson, F.R.S., &c.—‘It is an excellent Family Remedy, an 
no Nursery should be without it.” ‘ pe er 


1s. 1}d., all Chemists. London Depot :—489, OXFORD STREET. 








THOMPSON'S 
NEW 


COMFORT 


FOR THE WEARY FRENCH CORN 
FEET. PLASTER 


Effectually removes Hard or Soft CORNS and BUNIONS, 
and Reduces Enlarged or Inflamed TOE-JOINTS. It is 
thin as silk, and comfortable to the foot. NO PAIN. Packets, 
ls. each; by post, one stamp extra. Genuine only from 


M. E. THOMPSON, 
CENTRAL HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
17. GORDON STREET, GLASGOW. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 





EMIGRATION TO QUEENSLAND 


BW STEAMER. 

FREE PASSAGES are granted to FEMALE SERVANTS, Housemaids, 
Laundresses, Cooks, &c., of good character, between 17 and 35 years of age (on 
payment of £1 for ship kit and fare to depét in London), all of whom are in 
great demand in the Colony, and receive wages from £20 to £50 per annum, 
and board and lodging. An experienced matron accompanies each steamer, 
and, On arrival, passengers are received into the government depot free of cost. 

Assisted passages are also granted to upproved females, such as nurses, 
seamstresses, &c., and to labourers whose labour is connected with the land, 
such as ploughmen, gardeners, miners and navvies. 

Forms of application, rates of passage, handbooks, and all other information 
may be obtained on application to 


THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 
Westminster Chambers, 1, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


All persons who pay their own passages to the Colony should apply for 
LAND ORDER WARRANTS before embarking. Forms and particulars to be 
obtained from the Shipping Firms booking the passengers, or from the Agent- 
General for Queensland, Warrants will not be issued to persons applying after 
they have left England. 


€ 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


e ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilious ayj 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headach, 
’ Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, (jj 
Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costivenes, 
, | Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and 4 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. The first dose will give relief 

. 


twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of casa, 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they wi 
'* WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
5 For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM 
. 


PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taky 


according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore femaly 
5 of all ages to sound and robust health. 
For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver thy 
" 


act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the mo 


important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole musculy 
J system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetit, 
. and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical ener 


of the human frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing al 


j classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
BE EG 4 A M S 9 i LLS is, BEECHAMS PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicine in th 
world. 
a 


Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists wi 


5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. 
he remy only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, ], 
e BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and 2s, 9d. each. 


9 
Unique Preventive and Remedy against PERRY'S 


INFLUENZA, 


d for all affections of th 
COUGHS, COLDS, nesrnaaioate ag coenee, STANDARD 
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SORE THROATS, MINERAL CHEST, 

BRONCHITIS, &c. and LUNGS. OLISH 4 of Ladies are - euleaty cxntionsd, to be owe toad 

Re ded by th test Medical > for “ ” Glycerine and Cucumber, as the 
Authorities, ie ra se “air 3 ORELL Pp A S - | L ¥ FE Ss } wonderful success this article has attained has induced! 
M NZIE. 





» many unprincipled persons to put ta gg which 
> a call oe and Cucum ql but — inf 
2 . ail ‘ . es ity contain no cucumber at all, and are often 
“They are Nature’s Own Medicine, gained by simply distilling the Waters of For Boots & Shoes, |p "3! ? { 
the famous Soden Springs.”— Read the Times, October 10, isso. - p polsonous compounds of lead and other minerals. 


» White. Entirely removes and prevents all Roughness, 


7 ‘ : ~“_—,r >» BEETHAM’S Glycerine and Cucumber is invaluable at! 
Will give Instant Relief. Their effect is Wonderful. May be had of all Boot- p all seasons of the year for heaping the Skin Soft ani) 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., BY ALL CHEMISTS, or for 15 Stamps of makers. > Blooming. Soon renders the Skin Soft, Smooth, | 





. , ig ? ] WORSHIP ST E.C >“ BRETHAM'S” is the ont ms eatin ak auha a0. eal 
anus 52, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. ’ vy Hae | > chemists and Pertumers. "Either 


size free for extra by the Sole 
> Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. pay 
0 
! P P . 9 . . Everywhere. 














The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 


Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 


(BREAKFAST) > | 2s. 6d. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
( } () ( | () A QUININE AND IRON 


GEA? MENTAL SToreGiae: 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. § | ?mztes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsis, 


Debility, &c. 
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